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BEETHOVEN. 


BY T. G. LA MOILLE, 

O Master of the varied speech 

Of Music—current everywhere! 

From thy still dungeon of despair 

Flew songs wherever flight might reach, 


And who can tell, when ears were sealed, 
What harmonies appeased thy soul 

With spirit’s recompense for dole 

Of happiness that sense might yield ? 











FROM ‘‘SNOW-BOUND.” 


How strange it is, with so much gone 

Of life and love, to still live on! 

Ah, brother, only I and thou 

Are left of all that circle now. 

The dear home faces whereupon 

That fitful firelight paled and shone, 

Henceforward listen as we will, 

The voices of that hearth are still; 

Look where we may, the wide earth o’er, 

Those lighted faces smile no more. 

We tread the paths their feet have worn, 
We sit beneath their orchard trees, 
We hear, like them, the hum of bees 

And rustle of the bladed corn; 

We turn the pages that they read, 

Their written words we linger o’er, 

But in the sun they cast no shade, 

No voice is heard, no sign is made, 

No step is on the conscious floor! 

Yet love will dream, and faith will trust 

(Since He who knows our need is just), 

That somehow, somewhere, meet we must. 
Alas for him who never sees 
The stars shine through his cypress trees! 

Who, hopeless, lays his dead away, 

Nor looks to see the breaking day 

Across the mournful marbles play ! 

Who hath not learned in hours of faith, 
The truth to flesh and sense unknown, 

That Life is ever lord of Death, 

And love can never lose its own! 


— 


— Whittier. 
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MUSICAL EVENINGS. 





BY SIGNOR FABIANI. 





ane concert season is commencing. Already distant sounds 
als float in the air. The clash of the first skirmishers is heard. By 
and by the main body will advance. Piano, violin, ‘cello, 
harp and song—heaven-born song—send their champions to the 
front, and will soon fill our halls with those ingredients of mirth and 
culture, harmony and melody —the very hydrogen and oxygen of the 
musical atmosphere. Certainly, of all ‘society’ de/assements, a 
good concert is one of the most charming. If the eye is less gratified 
there than at the opera, the heart beats as high perhaps, when roused 
by a vocal or instrumental masterpiece, equally beautiful in concep- 
tion and execution. To the honor of Cincinnati society we may as- 
sert that, in meeting to hear the local and foreign virtuosi who offer 
themselves, it obeys less the dictates of fashion than its own love of 
the beautiful, and is above that high-faluting om which affects to be 
bored with pleasures that the genteel victims are nevertheless careful 
not to miss! But, as a speculation, concerts are no longer in their 
ro days, and no wonder, considering competition. Those who 
ave visited Paris (France) will not be surprised when we tell them 
that even some years ago the number of concerts given there was 
estimated at 1500 yearly. Those which deserve a hearing are crowd- 


ed. Butcan they Jay? According to Parisian usages, an artist, to 
become fashionable, has to play, gratuitously, at the matinees and 
soirees of Madame la Comtesse, who pays, without murmuring, for 
her flowers, refreshments and other expenses, including her own ‘“‘toi- 
lette,’’ but evades paying the worthiest contributor of all to the social 
gathering—the poor fartist-musician! ‘Oh, let him wait until the end 
of the season and then give a concert,”’ which will cost him from 500 
to 3,000 francs, according to its grandeur. Asa matter of course, 
he sends half-a-dozen “ stalls"? to Madame la Comtesse, and she, 
having heard Herr Rumbletumsky to her heart's content (or the re- 
verse) all the season, has no scruple in handing the two or three 
which she condescends to take, to her femme de chambre or the con- 
cterge, thus filling some of the best seats (reserved for her, out of 
respect) with sweet ‘“‘amateurs’’ indeed! Again, the poor artist has 
to show the same liberality towards the defendents of his creditors, his 
pupils and other objects of his fears and hopes, while the gentlemen 
of the press, uncertain, distraits, late to come and early to go, form 
another contingent of the audience in successfu/ concerts, and they 
record conscientiously the applause elicited from this bogus, patch- 
work “ public.” Analyze such a fudiic carefully, consider the char- 
acter and taste of those who form its chief elements, and say whether, 
taken apart, any of them can be accepted as judges of good music, or 
whether you would ever dream of asking their opinion of any work 
of art? How is it, then, that when they are assembled together, you 
tremble before the awful verdict of their too anserine applause or 
blame? Is not noble-hearted Mendelssohn right in asserting that 
the composer (ay, and we may add, the performer) is the best judge 
of his own work? He is, at all events, when, like true-hearted Felix, 
he entreats even his friends not to palliate obscurities of style or form, 
on the ground of loftiness of design, but to insist on the rule that true, 
high, universal art speaks intelligibly to every cultured mind. In the 
continental cities of Europe it is no wonder that concert halls should 
be hard to fill with any kind of audience. Why, go to that shabby 
old Tonhalle at Berlin; sip your kaffee, kuchen, and whatnot, and 
listen (without the crowding of a concert or the expense and emdéar- 
ras of tickets) to those two dozen starveling vir/uost who deserve that 
title for the style in which they are executing such works as the Leo- 
nora Overture, Mendelssohn's A minor Symphony—not indeed as 
Thomas's or the Paris Conservatoire band would do it, but with a 
reverent affection for those masterpieces that is contagious, a smooth 
correctness of style that is worthy of all praise. The out-door music 
of Paris, too, is of the highest character. Who would not delight in 
the graceful performances of the Garde Republicaine band or the 
Concerts Besselierre? The cafes chantants are too loose in their 
taste, but abundant in their wealth of light, graceful invention. And 
in winter we had the Concerts Populaires, founded by my old friend 
Pasdeloup (whom I met at the Comte de Nienerkerke’s Conversazioni 
at the Palais du Louvre, where one met every notability), and since 
imitated by Colonne. And for “society’’ soirees, what concerts I 
used to hear in the higher sa/oms of the nobility! Can I ever forget 
those evenings in the Rue d'Amsterdam, at the modest, tasteful resi- 
dence of the Comtesse de B——,—*‘ La Reine de Palmyre” her friends 
called her—a queen of Eastern travel and Eastern grace—enter- 
tainments which would commence at about ten with a solo, an improvi- 
sation, a duet, from some of us artists—a song perhaps from the 
graceful lips of my pupil, Madame la Baronne de T Then, all 
the guests having arrived, the great event of the evening would 
begin. The room being transformed, in a twinkling, into a theatre, 
the Comtesse and two of her noble compeers perform a “‘ proverbe " 
or a “‘comedie a trois personnages,” in which excellent, if not abso- 
lutely first-rate, acting was combined with that inimitably graceful 
refinement and perfect ease of manner, which gives the fom to the 
world. In Paris, I believe, those charming concerts were first given 

in which the me/ange of music and declamation formed so varied 

and delightful a treat. ‘‘ Musique et Declamation " is engraved on 

the front of the great National Conservatoire. and they were the two 

ingredients in those splendid artistic repasts, the Concerts de |’ Expo 

sition at the Salle des Fetes du Trocadero, in 1878. Gigout or Guil- 

mant at the great organ, Tayan or Marsick on the violin, Mounet 

Sully or some other actor from the Theatre Francais reciting a fable 

or a heroic piece. Then a stringed trio, a chorus or two; oh, what 

more tempting bill of fare! And outside, in a lateral avenue of the 

Exposition, that Czarda, with its wonderful harmonic phalanx of fif- 

teen Tzigani—swarthy Hunnish-Egyptian virtuosi—a band without 

a note of printed music before them ; a conductor without a da/on, 

easily leading them (while playing the first violin himself) with a 

look, a word ora nod. Such an April day of musical smiles and 











tears, such a kaleidoscope of every musical hue and form, from the 
heroic to the wildly jovial, neither Paris nor the world had ever 
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| 
heard! Such a free, informal, impassioned, ever-changing causerie, 
where each z#fer/ocuteur has a sally, an epigram, a fine sentiment or 
story to offer, all expressed in that noble language of music, which 
begins its alphabet where ordinary speech fails, all charming and 
true, all in perfect keeping ;—this is the deau ideal of a concert. No 
formal array of sonatas, fantasias, songs, but a musical conversazione, 
carried on in the cosmopolitan language of the feelings, which is as 
universally /e/¢, as Latin, the international language of the cultured, 
is understood. When such entertainments have become common 
and frequent, we may be bold to proclaim a musical Paradise Re- 
gained. 

Ce — 


THE ENGLISH MOZART. 


Banat is . aame held dear by all English musical people. 





And this deservedly so. The store of English creative art is 

not so rich, nor are the makers of English music so many, 
that we can afford to let their names and careers drop out of remem- 
brance, The music they wrote will take care of itself, since much 
of it has already become deep-rooted in the hearts and homes of 
Britain. One who has positively filled our households with his pure 
and elevated music is Henry Rowley Bishop, born in London, No- 
vember 18, 1786. He studied under Francesco Bianchi, an Italian 
composer who had settled here, and who gave instruction to several 
others who attained to eminence in the art. From the first it was 
apparent that Bishop's creative faculty was of no usual order. He 
dashed off with his pen at a surprising rate, and had essayed several 
dramatic compositions ere he was well rid of Bianchi’s tutelage. 
His music at the very outset stood in strong contrast to the flimsy 
productions to which the public ear had grown attuned, and the 
hopes of a decided English Opera began to center in the young and 
popular composer. 

A suitable opening now (1810) presented itself to Bishop. He be- 
came musical director at Drury Lane Theater, and there produced 
his first important opera, ‘‘ The Circassian Bride."’ It was received 
with great enthusiasm, but the next night the theater was burnt 
down, and his music went to the flames, though it had served to 
lay the foundation of its composer's reputation. He still clung. to 
dramatic composition, and was rising so rapidly in popular estima- 
tion that the proprietors of Covent Garden Theater at once offered 
him a new home. This was for the 1810-11 season, and from that 
time to the year 1824 Bishop held his post, and produced something 
like seventy dramatic compositions—many of them his own operas, 
while not a few were arrangements of other composer's works. But 
apart from this long and active service to a generation of theater- 
music lovers, Bishop rendered good aid to the art in other directions. 
In 1819 he commenced the direction of some oratorio performances 
at Covert Garden Theater, and endeavored—unsuccessfully, it is 
true—to educate the public to a taste for other than theatrical music. 
He had already (1813) assisted to found the Philharmonic Society— 
being one of its original directors, and frequently taking his turn in 
conducting its performances. He even undertook (1833) to write 
for the Society a sacred cantata, which he entitled “The Seventh 
Day,” which, though replete with clever and beautiful music, made 
no lasting impression—sacred music evidently not being Bishop's 
true vein. From 1840 to 1848 he was the conductor of the famous 
performances known as the Auticut Concerts—the precursor of the 
societies of the present day, and which have done so much to influ- 
ence our musical taste. Then he gave his services as professor of 
harmony at the Royal Academy of Music on its establishment in 
1822, and many years afterwards (1841) he was relegated to the post 
of musical professor at Edinburgh, subsequently succeeding famous 
Dr. Crotch in the musical chair at Oxford (1848). Honors fell on 
him thick and fast, resting lightly enough. On the occasion of his 
visiting Dublin (1820) a public demonstration was made in his 
honor, and the city’s freedom presented to him. In 1839 he went 
through the necessary formu/e for taking his degree as Bachelor in 
Music; three years afterwards the distinction of knighthood was 
conferred upon him; and Music paid him the fullest tribute at her 
disposal in the shape of a doctorate degree. The last honor came 
at his death—3oth of April, 1855. Admiring friends bore his body 
to Finchley Cemetery, and a monument was raised by subscription 
to preserve a fame which is in little fear of fading while his pure and 
fresh melodies continue to be heard in palace and cot. 

‘My pretty Jane, my dearest Jane’’ —who is there that has heard 
thus much of a song which has been an especial favorite with En- 
gland's greatest tenor—rendered as it never can again be rendered 
by him or other singers—and has not been suddenly fired with an en- 
thusiasm difficult to suppress? ‘‘Is it the singer? is it the music?” 
we ask ourselves, until we are bound to think it must be both. And 
who is a stranger to ‘‘ The Pilgrim of Love,” with its dashing yet 








thia, my beloved, I call in vain"? One remembers the battlings of 
brave amateur tenors with this glorious picce of recitative, which 
they invariably spoil; and the mind grows bewildered at the num- 
ber of singers who do “ The Pilgrim,” but abstain from any connec- 
tion with all else but its beautiful air. What heart, too, has not 
throbbed to the ever-green melody ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home,” with its 
thrilling power of wafting us back to childhood’s days and the 


| scenes and surroundings of our earliest memories? Well, this mel- 


ody is not unlikely one of Bishop's. It occurs in the opera of 
“‘Clari,” produced at Covent Garden in 1823, and though in the 
score it is called a ‘Sicilian air,” it is not improbably a gem from 
his own pen. Whose, too, is the ear that is not familiar with the 
light and magic tones of “ Bid Me Discourse,” written in Bishop's 
liveliest vein ? How the music-rooms of our training colleges have 
rung with this fine melody, affording, as it does, so excellent a study 
for the aspirant to soprano fame! And is it not Bishop's music, 
equally with Shakespeare's craft, that has so familiarized the world 
with the arch grace of ‘‘Should he upbraid ?"’ first brought out in 
the opera ‘The Two Gentlemen of Verona’’? While, if further 
examples were needed to illustrate the fresh fertility of our country- 
man’s mind, such songs as “ Love Has Eyes,”’ “‘ Lo! Hear the Gen- 
tle Lark,” and “Tell Me, My Heart,” would surely meet that de- 
mand. Other inspirations are ‘‘ Lamp of My Life, Return,” “ Rec- 
oncilement,”’ and ‘‘ The Dashing White Sergeant.’" A less known 
song, but one with a history, is “County Guy.”’ Admirers of Sir 
Walter Scott—and who is not a reader of the author of Waverley ?— 
will remember the song “County Guy” in “Quentin Durward,” 
and the peaceful manner in which the illustrious author invited 
Bishop to associate his muse with it: “‘ The tune is lost forever—un- 
less Bishop happens to find the notes, or some lark teaches Stephens 
to warble the air—we will risk our credit, and the taste of the lady of 
the lute, by preserving the verses, simple and even rude as they 
are." Bishop accepted the happily conveyed challenge, but the 
song is by no means one of his successful efforts. 
FREDERICK J. CROWEST. 


( Concluded in March numéber.) 





DR. ROOT’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY—IV. 


{All rights reserved.] 


UT the most important event to me, in the way of public per- 
formances, in those days (1839), was the singing of Henry 
Russell, an English Jew, who composed and sang “ The Ivy 

Green,” “Our Native Song,” “A Life on the Ocean Wave,” “‘ The 
Old Sexton,”’ ‘‘ Wind of the Winter Night,” and many other songs 
of that grade. He had a beautiful baritone voice, and great com- 
mand of the key-board—played his own accompaniments, gave his 
concerts entirely alone, and in a year in this country made a fortune. 
Songs of his, like ‘‘ The Maniac"’ and ‘“‘ The Gambler's Wife," were 
exceedingly pathetic, and always made peopie cry when he sang 
them. He looked so pitiful and so sympathetic—‘he felt every 
word,” as his listeners would think and say-—and yet, when he re- 
tired to his dressing-room, he made all manner of fun of his weeping 
constituents, calling them a parcel of fools, and showing that he had 
not a particle of heart in what had moved them so much. 

Of course, it is a part of the singer's art to assume emotions that 
he does not really feel, and that is all right if the emotions he as- 
sumes are healthful and good. For instance, a man may sing of the 
delights of a farmer's or a sailor's life in such a way as to make his 
hearers think he likes that life best, when, in point of fact, he may 
much prefer some other. But common decency requires that the 
singer should treat respectfully the emotion he excites. 

I was so taken with Russell's songs that I worked harder than 
ever before to be able to play and sing them as he did. When the 
accompaniments were too much for me, or the pitch too high, I 
modified and simplified and transposed, and in a few months had 
them at my tongue’s and fingers’ ends, and I have sung certain of 
them ever since—nearly fifty years. While Russell was in this 
country, Joseph Philip Knight came over and gave us “ Rocked in 
the Cradle of the Deep,’’ which Russell added to his repertoire, and 
I, with certain modifications, to mine. 

This is a good place to speak of the absurdity of saying that sim- 
ple music keeps the tastes and musical culture of the people down. 
You might as well say that a person is kept in addition, subtraction, 
multiplication and division by having around him more examples in 
elementary arithmetic than he needs. If he is interested in the 
subject, he’ll go on, after he has mastered the simpler, to that which 
is more difficult, if the examples or books that he needs are within 
his reach. You cannot keep him in the lower grade by multiplyin 
elementary books. If he is not interested, or is more occupied with 
other things, he may never go beyond those elementary mathemat- 





quite peaceful symphony leading up to the superb appeal, ‘‘ Oryn- 


ics which are needed for the common duties of life; but, since he 
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cannot get higher without going through them, it is useless to put 
that which is higher before him wti/ they are mastered. 

For a few months Russell's songs filled me with delight. They 
were just what I needed to help me out of my elementary condition. | 
Before a year was over they had done their work, and I craved 
something higher. Schubert's songs came next. Is it supposed for 
an instant that songs of the Russell grade, had they been multiplied 
a hundred-fold, would have had any effect in keeping me back, if | 
could get what I wanted? Certainly not; and Schubert's songs, and 
others of that grade, were, and are, plenty, and more easily ob- 
tained, because, being non-copyright, they are free to all publishers. 
Those not in music, or not so musica! naturally, do not get through 
the elementary state so soon; in fact, many business and profes- 
sional people, giving very little time or thought to the subject, never 
get through ; they prefer the simple music to the end of their days. 
But there is no royal road for such. They must get their fill of the | 
simple—must hear it until they crave something higher—before that | 
which is higher can be of any use to them. It is an axiom that emo- 
tional or esthetic benefit by music can come to a person only 
through music that he likes. By that alone can he grow musically. 

Just as the elementary departments of mathematics are the foun- 
dations of that great subject, so tonic, dominant and sub-dominant 
(the simplest harmonies) are foundations in all music—the highest 
as well as the lowest. No one derides or looks with contempt upon 
the elements of mathematics, or upon the thousand ways by which 
those simpler things are made interesting to the learner. On the | 
contrary, the most learned mathematicians appreciate their impor- 
tance and delight in their success. So it should be in our science | 
and art; and, without apologizing for what is incorrect or untasteful | 
in the simple music of the day, I say, unhesitatingly, that all correct 
musical forms, however elementary, find some one to whom they are | 
just what is needed, either for practical or esthetic benefit, or both. | 
Since, therefore, there are always so many grown-up men and | 
women, learned and strong in other things, who are still in element- | 
ary musical states, I keep, ready for use, the simple songs that | 
helped me, and am always glad to sing them when they will do any | 
good. , | 

I do not quite remember where my first “ singing-school"’ was 
taught, but I think an experimental class was held in Harmony Hall 
during my first winter (1838-9), under the guise of helping some 
young ladies and gentlemen to ‘read notes,”’ who were desirous of 
joining the Musical Education Society. I had seen Mr. Johnson | 
teach a few times, but I had no orderly method, and my work must 
have been exceedingly desultory and crude, Something carried me 
through, however, and the next autumn I had a large class at the 
North End, which lasted nearly through the winter, and which, on 
the closing night, made me very proud and happy by the gift of a 
silver goblet, suitably engraved, and which now occupies a place | 
among my treasures. 

About this time I became acquainted with I. B. Woodbury. He | 
was two or three years older than myself, and had commenced his 
musical work a year or two before me. He had a small room, also, 
in Tremont Row. He was a most indefatigable student and worker. 
I think it was during my first winter in Boston that he taught a sing- 
ing-school in Beverly, and often walked back to Boston, fifteen 
miles, after nine o'clock at night, to be ready for his lessons in the 
morning. We who were inured to the hardships of New England 
country life in those days did not think of such things as they would 
be thought of now. Mr. Woodbury was very economical, and in a 
year or two had saved enough money to go to London and take les- 
sons for a few months. Soon after he came home he began to write, 
and it was not long before he published his first book of church mu- 
sic. He was prosperous and very ambitious. He said to me once, 
‘When I die, I shall surprise the world,” and he did. He was not 
strong constitutionally, and the flame burned so fiercely that the end 
for him came early. It was then found that he had left almost his 
entire estate to found a Musical Institution—the money to be used 
for that purpose after it had been invested long enough to produce a 
certain sum. But the law stepped in and changed this disposition of 
his fortune in favor of his wife and children. Mr. Woodbury was a 
genial, pleasant gentleman, and, because he wrote only simple 
music, never was credited (by those who did not know him) with 
the musical ability and culture that he rea!ly possessed. 

Speaking of Mr. Woodbury’s long walk, and the hardihood of 
New England country boys, reminds me of what I used sometimes 
to do to home on Thanksgiving Day. That was then by far the 
greatest day of the year in New England, viewed in a social or re- 
ligious way. Christmas was hardly noticed. Everybody would be 
at the father’s’ or the grandfather's home for ‘“‘ Thanksgiving,” if 
within the bounds of possibility. If I had a singing-school the 
night before, I would start after a short sleep, perhaps at two or 
three o'clock in the morning, and walk homeward, somebody start- 
ing from there at the same time in a wagon to meet me, so that I 
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|a small one in my house (there were no reed organs then 


might be at home for breakfast. Once, after my father returned 
from South America, a young man from North Reading, who was 
learning’a trade in Boston, took this walk with me. We were in the 
highest state of boyish exhilaration, and when my companion sug 
gested that it would be a good scheme to be on the lookout for the 


wagon, and, when we heard it, to conceal ourselves and surprise 
horse and driver in highwayman fashion, I agreed. It was my 


father whom we met, and it was in a lonely part of the road. We 
sprang out at the horse, and he said: “‘ Hullo! what are ye about? 

and immediately added, when he saw who we were ‘* Boys, this 
would have been anything but a Thanksgiving Day for us if I had 
been armed as I was in South America.’’ We saw at once how fool- 
ish we had been, although, as no one carried arms in those days, no 
idea of risk came to our minds. We did not tell of our exploit at 
home, but I have often thought how my father ‘ fire,’ and 
what crestfallen highwaymen we were for the rest of the journey 

I must not omit to speak of one most interesting pupil that I had 
during my second year in Harmony Hall. One day I answered a 
gentle rap at the door, and a large, fine-looking old gentleman en 
tered. Hesaid: ‘I suppose you will think it strange that an old 
man like me should wish to learn to play upon the organ, but I have 
, and if I 
could learn to play a few of my favorite tunes upon it, 1 should be 
very glad. I live in Farmington, Maine, but am spending a few 
days with my son in the city here.’” I told him that he could not do 
much in a few days, but that I would do my best for him if he de 
cided to try. He did so decide, and seemed to enjoy the lessons as 
I certainly did his acquaintance, although he did not accomplish all 
he hoped in the way of learning h's favorite tunes. He was a typ 
ical New Englander, of the best kind of those days—one who had 
lived a long, blameless life, practicing all the virtues of the Puritans 
without their hardness. His quaint, shrewd remarks were a con- 
stant source of pleasure and benefit, for they were from the “‘inno 
cence of wisdom.” 

I mention this circumstance, first, because this lovely old gentle 
man was the father of the brothers Abbott, the oldest of whom was 
Jacob Abbott, the author of ‘‘ The Young Christian " and “ The Cor- 
ner Stone,"’ and later of the “ Rollo’’ books, and grandfather of D1 
Lyman Abbott, the present pastor of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, 
and editor of the Christian Union, and of Benjamin V. and Austin 
Abbott, distinguished lawyers and legal authors in New York City 
I also mention this circumstance because it led to an important 
change in my life and prospects four years later. 

The “Old Corner Bookstore™’ still stands at the corner of School 
and Washington Streets. It was a bookstore then as now, only 
that time, on one side, with one counter, was the sheet-music and 
music-book establishment of ‘Parker & Ditson.”’ I went there 
often for music, and was often waited upon by the handsome, dark 
eyed junior partner of the concern—the man who was then making 


stood 


at 


the beginning of what is now one of the largest music houses in the 
world. G. F. R 
- —_ > ee 
MUSIC IN ENGLAND. 
LONDON, Jan. 5, 1889 


} yy E season ended shortly before Christmas and it will not begin 
2 again till end of January. Consequently, although the per 
formances have been numerous before the former date, yet al 
most the only interesting production of the month has been 
SIR ARTHUR SULLIVAN'S “ MACBETH"’ MUSIC. 

We must wait for a concert performance to properly judge the 
music which Sir Arthur Sullivan has written for Mr. Irving's presen 
tation of ‘ Macbeth"’ at the Lyceum, owing to the fact that at the thea- 
ter the animated conversation kept up by stall-holders rendered the 
overture and more than one of the ev¢r'actes inaudible. The overture 
seems to be, for the most part, in regular “form,” and it announces 
some of the themes, or “‘ leading motives,” subsequently to be heard 
in the course of the work. Other leading themes occur afterwards 
but there are evidently a motive representing the prophecy, a mo 
tive of doom, a motive of murder, and so forth, the themes 
question being employed, in accordance with the modern fashion 
indicating certain events or prophecies which have g 
serving as warnings of what is to come hereafter. Of the enfr'ac/es 
the finest is that which opens the fifth act, which if it require christ 
ening will probably be called the “ English" en/r’acte. The prelude 
to the murder act, despite a curious reminiscence of the death motive 
in “‘ Tristan,”’ is beautiful in its very gloominess. The whole of the 
music is orchestral, save as to a couple of choruses in the fourth act, 
the first (with a marked reference to the wailing figure at the words 
“Oh, we cannot,” in the “ Golden Legend’ prologue) being sung by 
an invisible choir at the appearance of the star-crowned Hecate in 
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the cloud, and the second and far superior number being delivered 
by the chorus in the scene of the Witches’ flight. The latter, set to 
Middleton's lines, ‘‘Come away, come away,” is Sir Arthur Sullivan's 
second attempt at the same verses, the first essay being considered 
by the composer either too frivolous, or at any rate not sufficiently 
broad a melody for such a situation. Sir Arthur has wisely refrained 
from any attempt to imitate the alleged Scotish musical characteristics, 
and those who have perused the score of the overture (hardly a note 
of which could be heard in the din made by the audience) declare 
that, although the composer has not attempted any particularly elab- 
orate development of the themes, it is one of the finest of recent 
English productions. The incidental music, which consists largely 
of melodrame, is appropriate without being obstreperous, and very 
wisely the Duncan murder act and the sleep-walking scene are left 
without incidental music at all. 
CONCERTS (VARIOUS). 

The concert season of 1888 extended to within a few days of Christ- 
mas, but it does not demand lengthy notice. At the Popular Con- 
certs Lady Halle, who had been ill with rheumatism for a few weeks, 
reappeared just before the close of the year, and Brahms's “ Gipsy 
Songs,"’ of which notice has already been given, were several times 
repeated. At the London Symphony Concerts there were no novel- 
ties. The Crystal Palace season ended with a repetition of Parry's 
‘‘ Judith " with the Intermezzo and other parts cut out. At the Albert 
Hall the ‘Golden Legend”’ has been once and the ‘‘ Messiah "’ twice 
performed. 

THE LEEDS FESTIVAL NOVELTIES, 


Dr. Hubert Parry has selected as the text of his cantata for the Leeds 
Festival next October the ‘‘ Ode on St. Cecilia's Day, written by 
Alexander Pope at the desire of Sir Richard Steele in praise of an art 
‘of the principles of which he is ignorant, while to its effects he is 
insensible."’ Pope's somewhat high-falutin’, but wonderfully dra- 
matic lines must not, of course, be confounded with Dryden's poem, 
set by Jeremiah Clarke, and afterwards by Handel, nor with Henry 
Purcell’s setting of Addison’s Ode. Indeed, the odes to St. Cecilia 
are plentiful enough, owing to the fact that for twenty years from 1683 
the Musical Society held an annual celebration on St. Cecilia's Day, 
when, after a musical service and sermon in St. Bride's Church, Fleet 
Street, they proceeded to Stationers’ Hall to hear an ode, and, in 
good old civic fashion, to eat turtle afterwards. Odes were thus writ- 
ten by Congreve, Tom d’Urfey, Shadwell, Dryden, Addison, and 
many others. Pope's ode, now selected by Dr. Parry, came after- 
wards, and it has already been set to music (now almost entirely for- 
gotten) by Dr. Busby, by William Walond of Chichester, and, in an 
emasculated form, for his ‘degree exercise’’ at Cambridge in 1730, 
by Dr. Maurice Greene. Dr. Parry's work will take an hour in per- 
formance. 

Brahms has respectfully declined to write this time for Leeds, stat- 
ing, through the intermediary of the British Consul in Vienna, that 
his present nervous condition will not allow him to attempt it. The 
committee wisely went no further abroad, but looked at home. A 
symphony was expected from Sir A. Sullivan, but Sir Arthur, while 
consenting to write something, has asked the committee to leave to 
him the choice of any short work that may meet his desires and his 
inspiration. Mr. Frederic Corder has undertaken to compose to a 
libretto by himself a dramatic cantata for four solo voices, chorus, 
and orchestra, entitled ‘‘ The Sword of Argantyr,’’ founded on a 
Scandinavian legend. Mr. Corder states that he is devoting all his 
time and attention to the work, ‘‘ which I hope will be both interest- 
ing and uncommon." Dr. Creser, of Leeds, a clever local musician, 
will write to a libretto, by Dr. Hueffer, a cantata entitled ‘‘ The Sacri- 
fice of Freia."" This will be in one scene, in great part for chorus 
interspersed with solos, and it will be of a semi-religious tendency. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mr. Sims Reeves has definitely resolved to undertake another fare- 
well tour, which he fully intends shall be his last. His previous fare- 
well, it will be recollected, was broken off in the middle of the jour- 
ney. But this year will be the fiftieth anniversary of the great tenor’s 
debut, and after a prolonged tour, which, as arranged by Mr. Vert, 
will begin in the provinces in April next, and will finish in London 
in the course of the year, Mr. Sims Reeves will appear no more on 
the public platform. Music lovers will, however, not entirely lose 
sight of the popular artist, for his energies will afterwards be devoted 
to teaching the art of which he is an acknowledged master. 

Researches at Antwerp have resulted in further evidence of the 
latter days of Dr. John Bull, the falsely alleged composer of ‘‘God 
save the Queen."’ The true date of his death, it seems, was March 
12th, 1628. He, as everybody knows, was the organist of Antwerp 
Cathedral, and he lived in apartments in the south porch, which, it is 
said, the head porter now inhabits. 

Madame Mary Cummings is about to undertake a concert tour in 
Australia, 














the reign of the Byzantine Emperor Nicephorus I., who ruled 

over the Eastern Empire from 802 to 811. After this date they 
are frequently mentioned in the medizval chronicles of European 
history. A large number of them followed the hosts of the return- 
ing Crusaders. In northern and eastern Europe they appeared first 
in the thirteenth century, and in largest number in Hungary, with 
which country they always have been most intimately connected, 
where they have enjoyed greater privileges than anywhere, where 
their influence has been most keenly felt in the development of the 
favorite national art, the art of Music. In an early Hungarian 
chronicle of the thirteenth century, giving an account of the pil- 
grimage to the Holy Land of King Andress JI., of Hungary, we 
read that on his return he was followed by a large band of Gypsy 
musicians, whose skill on various instruments is spoken of in terms 
of highest praise by the old chronicler. Their great love and re- 
markable talent for music has distinguished them above all other na- 
tions from earliest times to the present date, and they have used their 
particular gift as one of the principal sources of livelihood. Liszt, 
in his work, Les Bohemiens et leur Musique en Hongrie, ascribes to 
them the creation of Hungary's national music, and few would hesi- 
tate in admitting the truth of this statement who have listened to the 
Gypsies’ thrilling performance of a Czardas, and are familiar with 
the composition of such undoubted merit as those by Bihary, Czer- 
mak and other Gypsy maes¢r7, Hungarian music and Gypsy music 
have become so closely wedded that it is very difficult to separate 
them. With the exception of Franz Liszt, Hungary has produced 
no composer, according to the generally accepted meaning of the 
word, of the highest rank. But its music has influenced some of the 
greatest masters of the art, In many of Haydn's compositions, even 
in Beethoven's, we find unmistakable traces of Hungarian or Gyp- 
sy influence. Most of all, Franz Schubert, one of the greatest mas- 
ters of the romantic school, felt the spell of their wonderful art. For 
six years, from 1818 to 1824, he was private tutor in the family of 
Count Johann Esterhazy, and there became first acquainted with 
Hungarian or Gypsy national music. He gathered the melodies 
which he heard the strolling Gypsy bands play in the castle yard, or 
with which the laborers in the fields relieved their toil. The leading 
theme of one of his most charming compositions for piano, “ Diver- 
tissement a la Hongroise,”’ he heard from a servant, who was singing 
it as he was passing the kitchen window. In many of this great 
composer's works, even in his famous symphony in C major, one of 
the most beautiful creations ever produced in music, we recognize 
distinctly Gypsy or Hungarian inspirations. Brahms has gained 
with his ‘‘ Hungarian Dances"’ the greatest popular success. Volk- 
mann, who failed to win reputation in his attempts after the models 
of the classical school, acquired a European reputation by his “ Hun- 
garian Sketches.’ Joachim, the greatest of all living violinists, and 
himself a Hungarian by birth, drew the themes of his “‘ Hungarian 
Concert,"’ one of the most famous modern compositions for violin, 
entirely from Gypsy melodies. Another great master of the roman- 
tic school, Carl Maria von Weber, immortalized Gypsy music in his 
delightful musical drama, “ Preciosa."’ But most YP all, Franz Liszt, 
who, as was stated above, is himself a native of the Gypsy land, has 
contributed to make the mysterious charm and thrilling spirit of 
Gypsy music widely known. Beside these we have by the same 
brilliant artist the ‘“‘ Hungarian Coronation March," published in 
honor of the coronation of the Emperor Francis Joseph as King of 
Hungary in 1867. Also in his sacred cantata, “ Saint Elizabeth,” 
the patron saint of Hungary, he took occasion to give to his compo- 
sition a particularly striking local, distinctly Hungarian character. 
But in speaking of Hungarian compositions, by far the first place is 
due to their famous and patriotic piece, the Rakoczy March. There 
is no national air in the world, not even the “ Marseillaise "’ excepted, 
which can compare in heart-and-soul-stirring effects of fire and pas- 
sion with this wonderful composition. Its author is unknown; with- 
out doubt it was the leader of a strolling Gypsy band. It derives its 
name from Prince Franz Rakoczy, an unfortunate Hungarian pa- 
triot, whose favorite march it was. We are told that he heard it first 
after the fatal battle of Zsibo, 1705, by the Gypsy Michael Barna. 
The bandmaster of an Austrian regiment, Wenzel Ruzizckat, heard it 
played by Gypsies ata fair and was the first to write it down ; he took 
it with him to Vienna, where it created an immense sensation. This 
stirring piece of music, which the coldest and most uncultured can- 
not listen to without emotion, has become familiar to the New York 
music public with Berlioz’s mighty instrumentation in his ‘‘ Damna- 
tion de Faust,’ which was first performed in this country under Dr. 
Leopold Damrosch's direction, some seven years ago. 


Ne EIR first appearance in European history dates back as far as 





The national music of Hungary finds its sole interpreters, as we 
have said above, among the Gypsies. A genius for this art is inborn 
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| 
in all of them. A not-musical Gypsy is a contradiction in itself. 
There is not a miserable village in the most lonely and deserted 
pusta where there is not a Gypsy band, without whose assistance no | 
christening, no wedding, no village festival would be complete. 
Their orchestra even to this day is of the most primitive character. 
That which accompanied Munczi Lajos to this country may serve 
as a model. It consists, besides the leader, of two first violins, two 
second violins, two violas, one violoncello, one cymbal, two clario- 
nets and two double basses. With these simple means the Gypsies 
produce instrumental effects which, of their kind, are absolutely un- 
surpassed by any other combination. The leader's violin is the spirit | 
and soul, the inspiring’ genius of the whole orchestra, and many | 
players have reached a high degree of virtuosity on it. The Gypsy 
Barna Michaly, the same who played for the first time Prince Ra- 
koczy, the famous national march, had gained so high a degree of 
perfection that Cardinal Count Cschaky had his portrait painted with | 
the inscription, ‘‘ The Migyar Orpheus.” The names of many of 
these Gypsy virtuosi have been handed down to posterity ; among 
these are Succeawa, Angheluzza Barlea, Cihari, Hiripi, and, above | 
all, Cihari, who died in 1827. The utmost liberty is given to the first | 
violin player. He may ornament his melody with as many flourishes | 
and additions as he likes; he develops the simplest theme into be- 
wildering variations, which, according to his mood, he can make | 
grave and gay, sighing tender emotions or breathing wildest pas- | 
sions. Accompanying, or rather assisting, the first violin, and of| 
equal importance in the Gypsy orchestra, is the cymbal. The task 
of the cymbal player is to follow the violin virtuoso in his vagaries ; 
to support him, to emphasize every change of measure or rhythm, 
and to add still more fanciful flourishes and ornamentations to his | 
play. The chief interest of the Gypsy orchestra lies in these two in- 


struments ; all others serve merely as accompaniments. l¢ 


The art of song, besides that of instrumental music, has not been | 
neglected by the Gypsies. We read in contemporary memoirs that | 
the queen of song of all times, the great Angelica Catalani, heard a 
Gypsy girl sing in Moscow, and was so enchanted by the song that | 
she took a costly shawl, a present from the Pope, off her shoulders | 
and handed it to the dusky artiste with the words: “ It was intended 
for an unsurpassed singer ; after what I have heard, I have no longer | 
the right to wear it.”’ 
oe 


MUSIC IN THE HOME. 
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ASTQUT if you can't say much, you can sing. The old-fashioned 
% singing-school was a blessed influence in society, poorly re- 
placed by reading circles and home study. Part singing ought 
to be one of the first things taught a child by note, not for show, but 
for delight. It does not require expensive cultivation so much as 
good taste and feeling to produce music that will feed the ear with 
pleasure. And there is no such quickener of the tastes and finer part 
of mind as music, feelingly taught. It is the regulator of the nerves, 
the vent for emotions. Physically it is worth more than gymnastics 
for aerating the blood, developing the lungs and chest, and sending 
the circulation freely through the frame. Music training as given by 
such an artist teacher as Madame Seller or Madame Brinkterhoff is 
beauty training for the whole nature. I see Madame Brinkterhoff 
with her pupil again, personally assuring herself of the looseness and 
fit of stays, demanding what food was taken and how much, and 
what exercise — giving more thorough physical care and scrutiny than 
one doctor ina hundred. Then came the mental training to develop 
the sentiment of the song in the mind, till one seemed to sing from 
the heart of a vision, conscious only of a thought and a voice to utter 
it. Inexpression as the result of impression, as we all know, judge 
the value of such musical work in developing a girl's face and 
figure. Piano playing is another thing, Gounod proved himselt 
master of the art in the pointed opinion he gave two years since 
against devoting time to the piano, unless a striking talent approves 
itself. He found it a penance to the pupil and the public to attempt 
any degree of finish, when a decent accompaniment in true time and 
neatly played dance music is most that is desired for social pleasure. 
Professional talent or the exceptional amateur should furnish the 
instrumental music of a higher sort. Almost any pupil can learn to 
play accompaniments for singing or a waltz for a carpet dance with- 
out particular taste or distaste for music. But where the passion for | 
music exists, there is no such cruelty as repressing it for any reason 
whatever. 

The taste for singing should be made as much a part of young 
people's life as possible. Better the glee club than the reading club 
if there can be but one, and singing at home, about the house and 
out-of-doors should be favored in aT child. Not singing for show, 
but singing for pleasure. Songs whic 
ments should be preferred, and patriotic songs of the best sort. 








child will learn to love its country through its songs. First of all the 
Marseillaise, that song with a soul, then all the American songs with 
their history should be taught, or rather caught from hearing them 


| well sung, which is the best way of learning to sing in the world. 


Historic ballads should be part of a child's earliest education, sung 
by his cradle, crooned to him in his mother's arms, repeated when 
the family circle gather in the dusk. In this way the great virtues of 
bravery, self-devotion and love of country are wrought into the fibres 
of his being, which never forget their early thrill. The penny ballads 
of England have been the training of thousands of unlettered herocs 
The songs of Scotland kept the ardor handed on from the heart of 
Bruce. The Iliad and Odyssey recited by the wayside kept Greece a 


| nation long after it would have fallen to be a mere province without 


their tales which kept Greek valor alive. They never lose their force 
these great primitive stories, for I have seen a band of Wisconsin 


| harvesters at their nooning spell bound by pages of the Iliad, read 


by a student enthusiastic over his classics. What is it stirs the senti 
ment which makes heroes of common men, but slight things like the 
streaming of a flag, the throb of a drum, the refrain of a ballad, the 
cry of a war-song—the ciphers which stand for the impressions of a 
life, from infancy to manhood? You cannot rear the fine physical 
type without this enthusiasm, the worship of grand deeds and ideas 
—Shirley Dare. 


THE ‘ MAKE-UP” OF OHOIRS. 


VARIOUS OPINIONS, 


— Loon 

\pPON this matter of the religious qualifications of choir singers 
it would be easy to quote a large number of opinions and sepa- 
rate illustrations. One pastor says, ‘‘ Our prudential committee 
believe that only professing Christians should lead in praise as in 
prayer;’’ and another thinks that “the conscience of the churches i 
sharp and decisive on the point of employing Christians, or at least 
those that thoroughly respect religion and are in sympathy with it, to 
sing their praises."’ That there is room for improvement, however, 
is indicated by such remarks as these: “It must be confessed that 
the leaders in musical matters, not being Christians, really do not 
want congregational worship ;"’ ‘‘ Choir singers are not good leaders 
for the music in prayer-meetings; they are absorbed in their musi 
and lack a devotional spirit ;’’ ‘‘ Ungodly people in my choir have 
done more against religion than I have done for it with some classes." 
Several striking instances of evident sacrilege might be mentioned, 
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| though perhaps none so bad as that cited in Dr. Pierson's recent book, 


“in which a woman of bad repute and her paramour were for years 
the leading singers’’ in achoir. Dr. Charles S. Robinson has brought 
together in his “open letters’’ to the Cen/ury magazine a number 
of illustrations of the sad results of managing church music without 
reference to its sacred nature. 

The drift of sentiment with reference to the kind of choir that proves 
religiously most helpful is shown in such opinions as these: ‘I do 
not like quartet singing for religious services; it is not worship, but 
a performance, and tends to destroy singing by the congregation ;"’ 
“Our quartet music does not fill the wants of the most spiritual 
worshipers, nor of the young, and is a trouble to us;"’ ‘‘ The quartet 
simply provides for the present, while the chorus choir also makes 
provision for the future.”’ The difficulties of the voluntary chorus, 
however, are not underrated. One says, ‘ We find it impossible to 
have a reliable choir without paying a quartet; and another, ‘‘If 
Job had been obliged to contend with a voluntary choir, he would 
have given it up."’ So manifold are these difficulties in some places 
that one or two correspondents speak of the change to a quartet as 
‘“‘a relief." There is some evidence, fortunately, of attempts to se 
cure the same regularity and system in chorus choirs as in quartet 
choirs by the use of the same business methods in both. One organ 
ist says: “‘An experience of nearly twenty years enables me to state 
that I consider it possible, even in churches of moderate size, to find 
efficient musical material out of which to organize and maintain 
voluntary chorus choirs to lead the congregation in the singing of 
hymns, and to offer suitable anthems, which shall be religious, digni 
fied, elevating, and impressive; each member of a choir shou!d be 
made to feel the importance of the Christian work in. which he or she 
is engaged." 


Richard Wagner says that music, if it is to be seriously cared for, 
if it is to have any relation to the deeper interests of life, must be 
seen to be in close relation to feeling; it must be wedded to the 


express natural, joyous senti- | words in indissoluble bonds, for both words and music are but differ- 
The! ent methods of communicating feeling. 
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Editorial Notes. 

FROM a recent letter from Dr. H. R. Palmer, 
we quote the following good words, which we 
highly appreciate: ‘* The Vistror for January 
is the best yet. Dr. Root’s Autobiography is 


in a most delightful vein, and is thoroughly 
enjoyable.” 





Cuorrs and others who wish extra copies of 
the March VisiToR containing, besides other 
music, some choice Easter Anthems and Carols, 
will do well to notify our publishers as early 
as convenient of their possible needs, as the de- 
mand promises to be large, and we wish to 
print an edition of sufficient size to meet all re- 


quirements. 


GLADSTONE has gone to Italy to regain his 
voice. Would that some of our professional 
singers could be induced to follow the good ex- 
ample of this distinguished ex-Premier of Eng- 
land! By the way, what has become of Dr, 
Moffat’s bottled Italian air, which was to make 
Brignolis and Pattis of all who inhaled that 
wonderful concoction ? 


In England a song can be ‘‘entered at 
Stationer’s Hall,” that is, copyrighted, at any 
time after publication, but always before bring- 
ing an action for piracy. In America a copy- 
right can be secured only prior to publication, 
or at least within a limited number of days 
after. If not secured within the specified 
time, the publication becomes public property, 
and free to all who wish to print it. Publica- 
tion in law means offering for sale. 

It pays to give a little more than we agree 
to; to doa little more than is expected of us. 
As we who are now living are enjoying the 
fruits of the labors of those who have preceded 
us, so we should be willing to do some work 
for those who shall come after us. Do not 
cultivate the spirit of the small-souled man, 
who refused to work for posterity because 
posterity had done nothing for him! 















WE are pleased to notice the interest mani- 
fested in Dr. Root’s Autobiography now being 
printed in the Vistror, From our knowledge 
of what is to come we can safely promise that 
that interest will be much increased, Those 
who desire complete files of the VIsITOR con- 
taining the sketches should secure them now, as 
they cannot be replaced when once exhausted, 
which is likely to be the case very soon. 


THE question is often asked, Why does not 
Italy produce great singers now, as in former 
There may be several reasons for the 
noticeable fact. We think one of them is that 
the vocal students of the present time are too 
impatient to get to America to pose as Grand 
Opera vocalists, to content themselves with the 
long years of hard study and practice to which 
the great Italian singers of an earlier epoch 
subjected themselves. Italian Art owes Co- 
lumbus a grudge for discovering America. 


times? 


AN impression seems to prevail among young 
students that such great musicians as Beet- 
hoven and Mozart never needed instruction 
or study, and that because of the gift of gen- 
ius, they escaped all the drudgery of practice. 
Listen to what Mozart says on the subject: 
‘** People are mistaken if they think that I had 
no difficulty in mastering my art. No one has 
taken more trouble with studying composition 
than I, 
composer whom I did not study earnestly and 


There is scarcely a single celebrated 


repeatedly.” 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON, in speaking of 
music and rhyme, says that they are among 
the earliest pleasures of the child, and in the 
history of literature, poetry precedes prose. 
Every one may see, he says, as he rides on the 
highway through an uninteresting landscape, 
how a little water instantly relieves monotony, 
no matter what objects are near it—a gray 
rock, a grass patch, an elder-bush, or a stake 
—they become beautiful by being reflected, It 
is rhyme on the eye, and explains the charm of 
rhyme on the ear. . 


Two prominent questions are now agitating 
the public mind, ‘‘ Is marriage a failure,” and, 
‘*Is the piano a doomed instrument.” Prof. 
Van Cleve, in discussing the latter conundrum, 
is inclined to the opinion that the much abused 
instrument is not quite yet ready to depart and 
be no more. He says: ‘‘ Nothing is perma- 
nent save death and taxes, and the piano can- 
not hope to endure longer than the pyramids, 
which themselves are in a bad state of repair. 
It is not for this generation to anticipate the 
decadence of the piano. Its downfall, if it does 
come, will come at a date too remote to concern 
any of us very materially. Scientists predict 
the exhaustion of the coal supply and the gradu- 
al cooling of the sun;*and, while the piano 
may not last until the stars grow old and the 
sun grows cold, still it will have a career whose 
terminus none of us, nor our children’s children, 
may see. The piano is a ‘doomed instrument’ 
only when it is an instrument of torture, when 
the small boy next door or his elder sister begin 


| knowledged, 











operations on ‘The Maiden’s Prayer’ or some 
Then when the neighbors re- 
volt and become incendiary that particular 


kindred evil. 
piano is indeed ‘a doomed instrument ;’ it is 
also an instrument which is described by an- 
other adjective which looks like ‘ doomed,’ but 
has a different vowel sound.” 


The old tady from ‘*The Hub,” who died 
and went to heaven, and, who, in response to 
a question as to her comfort, telephoned back 
that it wasa very nice place, but that it was 
not Boston, was very much like those musicians 
and so-called patrons of music, who will not see 
anything good in music unless it emanates 
Some fail to see any- 
thing of value or interest in the works of men 
now living. Music to such, to be good, must 
be by dead men, and the deader the men the 
better the music, The composer, to be success- 


from a certain locality. 


ful, must be decomposing ! 


WE have no desire to ** boom ” the VisiToR 
at the expense of other Musical Journals. But 
a letter just received from an old subscriber, 
who last year was induced to try another paper, 
gives an idea of the practical nature of the 
VistTOR music, that we are glad to have ac- 
He says: ‘‘I was induced to 
change from the VIsIToR to the , but now 
I want the VIsITOR again, and not only from 
now on, but I want all the back numbers I lost 
by going away. Last Christmas I was able to 
use only one little carol from the , while 
the year before I used everything in the VisiT- 
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WE are pleased tc chronicle the success, in 
the lecture field, of our Boston correspondent, 
the eminent critic and teacher, Mr. Louis C. 
Elson. His recent lecture tour through Penn- 
sylvania, New York, and Connecticut was very 
successful in every point of view. Would it 
not pay our consérvatories and schools of music 
scattered over the United States to follow the 
example of the colleges and theological semi- 
naries, and call to their aid, at appropriate times, 
men who are successful as lecturers? Mr. Elson 
would no doubt be glad to correspond with 
any who may desire his services, and we are 
sure this mode of getting new ideas will pay 
those who engage him, 


Get, by Giving. 





He who always strives to do his work, in the 
very process of striving will grow better and 
better. The man who is careful to give noth- 
ing more than he gets, rarely gets more than 
he gives. The man who works for work’s sake, 
who puts the best part of himself into every 
blow he strikes, who mixes all his work with 
brain and conscience, who studies to render 
the largest possible service, regardless of the 
compensation which it brings, sooner or later 
will find his way on and up. Nor is this all ; 
by stirring himself up to do always the best he 
can, he grows into a power to do better and 
ever better. 

Thus, in intent, if not literally, speaks the 

























































































worthy successor to Henry Ward Beecher at 
Plymouth Church, the Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott. 
He has here brought to our notice an inflexible 
law of nature, as well as a recognized and ap- 
proved business principle. 

He who gives, gets. If a music teacher is 
concerned only about the pecuniary part ef his 
business, and shows interest in his pupils only 
so far as he may be able to extract dollars and 
cents from them, he will soon have no pupils 
to perform this monetary operation upon, 

We go astep beyond this and say, that even 
if he gives a fair return for the money invested, 
and full measure as to hours and lessons, if his 
interest ends here, or is confined strictly to the 
terms of the bond, he will still fall behind in 
the procession, and finally the elephant will 
step on him, 

And this will happen, not because the pupil 
has a right to a whole hour when three-quarters 
of it is the time agreed upon, or because she 
expects twenty-four lessons instead of the 
twenty specified, but because there are other 
obligations than legal ones, and nature will 
starve the miserly soul that does not acknowl- 
edge them, 

This acknowledgment of the law of Growth 
and Development can be sufficiently made 
within the limits agreed upon for lessons. 

The point is this, that, while the laborer is 
worthy of his hire, he who strives for the most 
perfect development of his pupil’s mind in the 
matter in which instruction is being given, 
without regard to exact compensation, and who 
forgets his contract in the love of propagating 
his chosen art—in a word, he who gives always 
the best he can give, will want neither for pu- 
pils nor preference, and he will have an inward 
satisfaction that money cannot purchase. 

And the best of it all is, that the more such 
an one gives to another, the more he will be 
able to give. The interest of his investment 
rolls up in almost geometrical ratios, and soon 
far exceeds the principal with which he began. 

He who is close and scrimping, ever watch- 
ful lest he give an atom more than is bargained 
for, he who is always watching the clock that 
he may not give a minute more than the hour, 
no matter what may be the condition of the 
lesson, or the pupil’s understanding of it, and 
who cares for his work only for its pecuniary 
emoluments, will have only these, and these 
only for a while, for to him that hath not (or 
rather gives not) shall be taken away even that 
which he hath. 

Let all who teach and all who learn be just 
and generous, liberal, and of a broad mind. 
We must think of the silver and the gold—it is 
right to do so; but let not these take posses- 
sion of our purpose to the exclusion of more 
ennobling things. 


A poster announcing a performance in aid 
of the chorus singers at the Opera House in 
San Giovanni, Valdarno, concludes with the 
following curious words: ‘‘A representative of 
the beneficiaries will be at the door to receive 
from our generous patrons, donations such as 
calves, lambs, goats and sheep, sausages, cod- 
fish, wine, and red-peppers. The chorus sing- 
ers, trusting in a numerous assistance, antici- 
pate their thanks.” (!!!) 





Music, the Need of the Age. 


Philip Gilbert Hammerton, the great Eng- 
lish Art Critic and author says in one of his 
** Whatever 


you study, some one will consider that particular 


books something to this effect: 


study a foolish waste of time.” 

Music especially comes under the ban of 
those people who cannot see use in anything 
that does not bring them the almighty dollar 
for each and every effort expended. 

Art isa word beyond the comprehension of 


It is imp 


these eminently practical people. Ys 
sible for such to understand that the soul needs 
bread as well as the body, or that mental cul- 
ture is quite as necessary as is the tilling of the 
soil, If these poor souls do not see the need of 
anything beyond the satisfying of their physical 
wants, it well may be for them that ‘‘ where 


If 


they are content to busy themselves in raking 


ignorance is bliss ’tis folly to be wise.” 


over and over the muck-heap of their lower 
lives, is it of any use to tell them of the crown 
hanging above them ? 

No; but we cannot allow them to apply fool- 
ish words to those whose aspirations are higher 
and different from their own. 

One has no right to judge concerning this 
or that art, science, or study, until he comes 
himself within the sphere of it. If one know- 
ing nothing about astronomy, attempts to ridi- 
cule the marvelous statements of its students 
he but writes himself down an ass, as Dogberry 
did. 

Music at this late day needs no defense. Its 
influence for good upon mankind is too widely 
felt We 
simply wish to show that those who have not 


and too generally acknowledged. 
by practical personal test determined the value 
of the art have no right to judge it adversely. 

Taine, the great French historian, asserts in 
substance that Music reigns supreme over all 
other sister Arts to-day, and is the most useful 
and important of them all to the world at this 
This The 


Greeks excelled in physicai beauty, and, there 


present time. is so of necessity. 
fore, in the representation of it in sculpture, 
not because they loved fine forms, but because 
of the necessity of the situation. Their only 
defense was found in strong limbs and well 
developed muscles. As the Greeks perfected 
themselves in physical development in order 
to resist invading enemies, they became not 
Art 


sculpture became the embodiment of beautiful, 


only strong but beautiful. Hence, in 
strong Greek life, and came to its highest 
development then, because it so fitly expressed 
and met the conditions of the time. 

Painting and Architecture rose to their high- 
est and most perfect conditions at times when 
other causes than those which found expression 
in Sculpture seemed to find in these arts their 
The needs of humanity have 
To-day Mu- 


sic expresses better than either Sculpture, Paint- 


best expression. 
always had fit exponents in Art. 


ing, or Architecture, the longings of the human 
soul. Better than sculptured stone, or painted 
canvas, does music supply the hunger of the 
heart. 


The age is not so material after all, The 
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great unrest, which seems to have seized 


upon 


the world, and the continual cry, cry, cry of 


humanity, as Taine puts it, turns from cold 
lifeless color, to the living, throl 
Musi« 


juiets the restless soul, and answers lovingly 


marble and 
bing Goddess of ,» whose mag Voice 


and tenderly the cry of the children of men 





The second Gaul-Mattioli concert was given 
Jan, 25. 
attract the real lovers of good music, The vocal 
ist for this recital was Miss Hattie Wolfstein, 
who performed her part with much 


he concerts are very enjoyable and 


credit. 


rhe Pupils’ Recital at the Wesleyan C ege 
Jan, 25 was a most enjoyable affair. The sele« 
tions, both and instrumental, were of a 
high order, and the performance of them re- 


flected much credit upon teachers and pupils 


pu} 
The Philharmonic String Qu: 

Second Matinee Musicale Jan. 10, assisted by 

Miss Olive Hamer and Mr. Wm. Kennett ; 

Third Matinee takes place Feb. 21st. 

Quartet consists of Henry Froehlich, Ist violin 

Anthony Schath, 2d violin; Louis Wie; 


voc al 


artet pave 





viola; Lino Mattioli, ’cello. 

Sig. H. B. Fabiani, a teacher and composer 
of note, has come to Cincinnati to engage 
the duties of his profession. He has taken 


charge of the music in the Wesleyan College, 
and will preside at one of the large organs of 


the city. We bespeak for him a kindly wel- 
come and the recognition which his talents 
deserve. 


The Matinees of the Professors of the Colle ge 
of Music continue in interest and educational] 
value. At the Third Recital Mr. Otto Singer 
presided at the piano; Miss Catherine M. Dorn 
was the vocalist. The Schumann Quintet, for 
piano, two violins, viola and ‘cello, was finely 
performed by Messrs. Singer, Froehlich, Lund, 
Sylva and Mattioli. 


The ‘*Song of Seven,” 
formed the substance of 
Mount Auburn last month for the 
worthy charity. The tableaux and readings 
were interesting and effective. We could but 
admire the sang/roid and poise of a lady whe 
assumed one of the characters, who, when she 
forgot her lines for the moment, and after sev- 
eral vain attempts to recall them, simply said 


by Jean Ingelow 


an entert 


, 
ainment n 
benefit of a 


**Oh, pshaw!”’ began again and went on to a 
successful conclusion. 
lhe Sunday afternoon concerts at Music Hall 


are still continued, and have the assistance from 
time to time of some of our best local talent. 
Mrs, A. ]. Boex, Mrs. Anna Beattie, Herman 
Bellstedt, jr., Sig. Mattioli, and others « jually 
gifted have already appeared at these concerts. 
It would be interesting to ascertain just what 


influence the opening of Music Hall for good 
musical entertainments has upon concerts of 
lesser repute in questionable places. At any 
rate, one way of disapproving of bad tl ings 1s 
to encourage good ones, 

Mrs. Corinne Moore-Lawson is to give a 
Song Recital for the benefit of “The Children’s 
Home” and *‘The Training School for Nurses,”’ 
Jan. 30. As the VisiIToR columns are closed 
on the 24th of each month, we shall have to 
defer our notice of it till next issue Those 
who were so fortunate as to attend the concert 


given by this charming vocalist a year ago for 
a similar purpose, will not be likely to allow 
themselves to be deprived of the pleasure of 
attending this one. The lady patronesses are 
as follows: For the ‘‘Children’s Home’’—Miss 
Louise N, Anderson, Miss Dandridge, Mrs. 
Chas. Anderson, jr., Mrs. James H. Perkins, 
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Miss Fletcher. For the ‘*Training School for 
Nurses’’—Miss Annie Laws, Mrs. F. G. Hunt- 
ington, Miss Keyes, Mrs. Herman Groesbeck, 
Mrs. Wm. H. Taft, Mrs. John A, Gano, Miss 
Scarborough. 


Mr. Geo. Schneider’s last Recital of the 1oth 
Series was given Jan, 25, A-splendid program, 
which we have already printed in the VIsITOR, 
was given in Mr, Schneider’s happiest mood. 
We are sorry that the series is ended; the edu- 
cational value of such Recitals as Mr. Schneider 
gives is beyond computation, and if music stu- 
dents could be made to fully appreciate the 
advantages which would surely accrue to them 
in attending such concerts, Mr. Schneider 
would not only not be allowed to discontinue 
them but would be obliged to give them ina 
larger hall. 


Mr. Chas. T. Coleman invites his friends to 
subscribe at an early day for the performance 
of the opera “ Stradella,” to be given in Feb- 
ruary by the Cincinnati Opera Club, of which 
he is manager and director. The cast is ex- 
cellent. Miss E, Hetlich will take the part of 
Lenore, Mr, Charles L. Jaster, a leading tenor 
of Cleveland, is engaged for the title role, Mr. 
Fred S, Smith will sing the part of Bassi, and 
Messrs. Lasker and Louis E, Brown, the two 
assassins, Barberino and Malvolio, The chorus 
is fifty strong. New scenery will be painted 
for the occasion. Mr, Coleman’s operatic pro- 
ductions have always been patronized by the 
elite of society. Mr. Peter R. Neff has headed 
the subscription list with $25.— Cin. Commercial 
Gazette. 
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Concerts and Conventions. 


Dr. H. R. Palmer conducts the music in the 
Chautauqua Assemblies in five different States 
this year, viz., New York, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Wisconsin and Georgia. 


We have reports from a large number of 
places in which the new cantata, ‘* The Good 
Old Candy Man,” was given at Christmas. I: 
seems to have given general satisfaction. 


A testimonial concert of a superior order is 
to be tendered to Mr, E. L. Cranmer, Jersey 
City, Feb. 5. Mr. C. is well known to our 
readers by his beautiful anthems which we 
have published from time to time. 


A program from our old friend, Mr. A. M. 
Shuey, organist of St. Mark’s Church, Minne- 
apolis, shows the continued high standard of 
music in Mr. Shuey’s work for which he was 
so well known in the past. We are pleased to 
chronicle his continued success, 


Mr. H, B. Roney, organist and choirmaster 
of Christ Church, Chicago, is meeting with 
great success with his boy choir. The programs 
are elaborate, artistic and well executed. The 
‘*make up” of the choir is as follows: So- 
pranos, 40; altos, 10; tenors, 10; basses, 15. 


Total, 75. 


Mr, Albert Grimshaw, organist of the M., E. 
Church, New Brighton, Pa., gave an organ re- 
cital Jan. 1, assisted by Miss Belle Tomer, so- 
prano, Miss Edith Harris, contralto, Mr, D. M. 
Bullock, baritone, Mr, W. T. English, tenor, 
Mr. Jas. M. Bebout, basso. Both the vocal 
and instrumental numbers were of a high order 
of merit. 


Prof. C, C, Case conducted a large musical 
convention the week of January 15th at West 
Andover, O. Among those attending were 
Professors H. A. Lewis and A. L. Howard, 
‘*Normalites ’’ of many past Normals. ‘* Case’s 
Chorus Collection’? was the text-book used, 
and gave great satisfaction. Mr, Case con- 
ducts conventions at Somerset, Pa., and Elk 





Lick, Pa., this month, then he goes to Florida 
for his usual winter assembly work, April and | 
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May he conducts his Choral Union Class work | victims, and that the imparting of musical in- 


again at Louisville, Ky. 


Thomas P. Westendorf, whose name and 
songs are so familiar to our readers, prepared 
some special musical entertainments for the 


people of Pontiac, Ill., during the holiday | 


season. A fine concert was given at the Re- 
form School, of which he is assistant superin- 
tendent, in which the boys and girls took 
prominent and efficient parts. Mr. W. also 
assisted (with the laboring oar, we surmise) at 
an old folks’ concert at one of the churches of 
the town, in which local talent .and a choir 
from the Reform School performed an excel- 
lent program. 


Miss Gertrude L. Danks, daughter of the 
well-known composer, announces that she will 
accept engagements for concerts, oratorios, etc. 
The New York papers speak of her talents 
quite enthusiastically. The AXeynote says: ‘* Miss 
Gertrude L. Danks possesses a mezzo-soprano 
voice of a very large compass; she uses it with 
rare intelligence, and sings with fine feeling 
and expression, In addition to her accomplish- 
ments as a vocalist she is an excellent pianist, 
and plays with that magnetic touch seldom 
possessed by ladies. She excels in the classics, 
and is both by nature and cultivation a thor- 
ough musician,” 


A correspondent, writing from Bellevue, 
Mich., under date of Jan. 5th, says: “The 
Bellevue Baptist Sunday-school gave the can- 
tata of ‘The Good Old Candy Man’ before a 
very large audience, many being unable to 
gain admission. The cantata was well ren- 
dered and the children were well trained. The 
very little children used little rocking chairs in 
the ‘Lullaby’ chorus with splendid effect, sing- 
ing and rocking their dolls to sleep. The alto 
solo, ‘I dream I’m in Bethlehem To-night,’ 
with violin accompaniment, was a gem and 
received an encore, Mrs. Havens taking the 
solo and Mrs. Blood the violin. The school 
was so pleased with the entertainment that a 
vote of thanks was given to Mr, J. A. Shannon, 
the director, and Miss Hoyt, the organist.” 
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The Foreign Idea. 


In the last issue Zhe Courier took occasion 
to present the views of two eminent academi- 
cians—one an Italian and the other a French- 
man—concerning the lack of method of young 
singers from Italian conservatories. Recently 
an authority hardly less eminent gave utterance 
to an opinion touching the moral side of the 
same issue that should be brought to the close 
attention of every American parent, Dr, Eben 
Tourjee, of Boston, was recently interviewed 
by a newspaper correspondent, and said : 

**I believe with Grace Greenwood that any 
young woman who sets out on a musical, dra- 
matic, or any other art career in Europe, and 
who is bent on retaining the simple virtues and 
modest graces of a blameless private life, is 
handicapped in the desperate race. 

‘*On my last trip I had a long talk with the 
American Consul at Milan on this very subject. 
He told me that he himself knew of no less 
than three hundred cases of young American 
girls who had gone down to their graves in 
that city, and that their deaths were the result 
of blasted hopes, combined with the misery 
caused by ruined fortunes and ruined virtue. 


Mind you, these girls had died in reality, so | 


you can imagine how large must be the num- 
ber of those who continue ito live, but are lost 
to all that is honorable. 

‘The Consul describes the rapacity of the 
music teachers, These harpies flourish on the 
fortunes which the poor girls bring with them 
from this country, and through which they ex- 
pect to be prime donne. It would seem as if 
their principal object in life was to fleece their 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





struction was of minor importance.” 

It is difficult to believe that such a condition 
of things can exist in the circle of the world’s 
older civilization, but the measure is heaped up 
and running over with the damning evidence. 
Nor is the accumulation the result of an effort 
to enforce the support of home institutions. 
All that are worthy have the hours allotted to 
instruction fully occupied with the work of 
laying the foundation for the majority, who 
afterwards seek the hand of the foreign fin- 


| isher. 
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The Meistersinger. 


If in ‘* Tristan’? Wagner has succeeded in 
depicting in tones the human passions as no 
composer ever succeeded in doing before him— 
or ever will in all lkelihood—he has in the 
“Meistersinger” given tokens of a poetic faculty 
which is not apparent, in the same high degree, 
in any of his other works. For the reading of 
the text-book, quite independent of the music, 
is capable of affording exquisite and never- 
ceasing enjoyment. In it Wagner has caught 
and reproduced the spirit, the very essence, of 
the time, as it were, as only a truly gifted poet 
can; he transports the reader bodily to medie- 
val Nuremberg. As the-populace exclaims, 
while listening to Walther Stolzing’s song on 
the green: 

So hold und traut, wie fern es schwebt, 

Doch ist’s ais ob man’s mit erlebt, 
Wagner brings before our vision the people of 
that epoch as they walked and lived, with all 
their virtues and all their weaknesses, embel- 
lishing nothing, disfiguring nothing, And, be- 
sides the stinging satire, what wisdom, what 
poetic treasures, does the book not contain! 
Hardly a page on which you do not find some 
great and lasting truth, expressed in language 
as natural as it is musical. Poetically, to men- 
tion but a single instance, nothing can be finer 
than the first meeting between Eva and Wal- 
ther. Indeed, it is worthy of Goethe himself, 
for a more poetic atmosphere does not surround 


even the first scene between Faust and 
Gretchen, 
To the musical beauties of the score—as 


nearly a perfect a thing as can be—we have fre- 
quently directed the attention of our readers, 
The introduction, a marvel of contrapuntal 
skill, excited the admiration and applause of 
even so old and narrow-minded a dryasdust as 
Reinecke. Those who are familiar with this 
man’s deep learning and ineradicable preju- 
dices will know how much this means, Such 
musical beauties as the chorale in the church 
scene, the prize song, ‘‘Am Stillen Herd,” the 
procession music of the Meistersinger and the 
quintet must be obvious to every one, even at 
a first hearing. Hardly less notable than such 
set pieces, though less easily grasped, are the 
wonderful details with which this score, like no 
other that ever came from the pen of Wagner, 
is studied. On this account we would advise 
the musical public to go, not once, but every 
time that the “ Meistersinger” is given, for 
each hearing is sure to bring with it increased 
gratification. 





Miss Smith (to her friend, Miss Barr, who 
has made her debut at a musical entertain- 
ment!—and you succeeded splendidly, of 
course. 

Miss Barr—Yes, I got along pretty well, but 
I was considerably disconcerted when some- 
body in the-audience remarked that I had left 
my voice behind me,” 

** That was awfully rude.” 

**Yes; but he was immediately reproved by 
somebody else, who said: ‘Nonsense; she 
never had any.’ That was very kind, don’t 
you know, and I plucked up courage immedi- 
ately.”— Boston Transcript. 














Music in New York. 


THE BEST TOREADOR, 


The best Toreador that ever made love to 
Carmen upon our stage, Signor Del Puente, 
announces that he will open a singing class in 
New York, with the assistance of Signor Guarro 
as piano accompanist. Signor Del Puente will 
hereafter make his home in New York. It is 
nearly twenty years since he first came here as 
a promising young baritone in the company 
which included Nilsson and Faure. Later he 
sang with Lucca, and then, when Mapleson pro- 
duced ‘*Carmen” in the autumn of 1878, Del 
Puente was the dashing bull-fighter, a part in 
which he has never been surpassed. America 
has never seen a better performance of ‘‘Car- 
men” than the first one, when the cast com- 
prised Minnie Hauk, Mme. Sinico, Signori 
Campanini and Del Puente. Rumor has it 
that Campanini is talking of singing in ‘‘ Car- 
men” in English with Zelie de Lussan. Cam- 
panini’s acting in ‘‘Carmen”’ is alone worth 
the price of admission, to say nothing of his 
singing ; it was the most terribly realistic per- 
formance upon the operatic stage of ten years 
ago. 


‘*THE WOLF’’—THE NEW OPERA COMPOSED BY 
THE LEADER OF THE MARINE BAND, 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 4.—John Philip Sousa, 
the director of the Marine Band, to-day sold 
his new opera, entitled ‘‘ The Wolf,” to Francis 
Wilson, the comedian of the ‘‘ Erminie ” com- 
pany now playing here. Mr. Wilson will pro- 
duce the new opera in New York inside of a 
year. Those who have looked over the score 
are extravagant in their praises. It is said to 
be full of those melodies which have given the 
composer such a widespread and enviable repu- 
tation throughout the country. 

The new comic opera, ‘‘ Yevina,” which had 
its first performance at the Tivoli Opera House, 
in San Francisco, on the 14th ult., will be 
brought out at the Broadway Theater, in this 
city, next spring. The libretto of the work is 
by Mr. George Morgan, of Philadelphia; the 
music by Mr. Ion Arnold; and the scene is 
laid in the old town of Albuquerque, New 
Mexico. 

The New York Star, under date of Jan. 7, 
says: ‘*It is a pleasure to record that Mr, 
Thomas’ first concert in Steinway Hall, which 
took place Saturday evening, was enough of a 
financial success to convince his friends and 
the public of the wisdom of the present enter- 
prise. Concert-giving is so doubtful an experi- 
ment now-a-days, that the support for such a 
series as Mr. Thomas has projected must be 
more than usually good in order to make both 
ends meet. It is notorious that not more than 
three out of the score of high-class concerts given 
so far this season have paid expenses. At the 
same time, it is not quite true, as might have 
been inferred from some of the current town 
gossip, that Mr. Thomas is in actual need of 
money. He has $6,000 a year as leader from 
the Philharmonic societies of New York and 
Brooklyn, and his services as conductor of 
various ‘‘ festivals” and concerts cannot bring 
him less than $4,000 or $5,000 a year. 

The success of the Thomas concert was 
achieved by Victor Herbert, the ’cello player, 
whose success in New York has been gratifying 
to all lovers of good music, Herbert, by the 
way, is not a German, but an Irishman, born 
in Dublin, and a grandson of Sam Lover, the 
author of ‘Handy Andy.” As a boy he was 
sent to Germany, studied music there, and 
married a German singer, Fr. Therese Foerster, 
whose engagement at the Metropolitan Opera 
House the season before last brought him to 
this country. Herbert is a composer as well 
as a player, and was Seidl’s right-hand man at 
the Brighton Beach concerts last summer. 


If Brooklyn wants a short season of German 





opera this year, Manager Stanton is willing to 
send the Metropolitan Opera Company across 
the river at the close of the season up-town, 
provided a satisfactory guarantee is forthcom- 
ing. According to the present arrangements 
the tour of the German Company will last for 
about six weeks. Philadelphia, Boston, Chi- 
cago and perhaps Cincinnati will be visited. 
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The Zducational Quarterly says of the Music- 
AL Visiror: ‘* This journal, for the teacher, 
has no superior, and its devoting so much 
space to the anthem department makes it in- 
dispensable to choirs. Each month contains 
fresh music for the choir and for special .oc- 
casions. It is always up with the times. If 
you lead a choir, send for a sample copy.” 





The phonograph will sooner or later get it- 
self into trouble. It isn’t everybody who will 
stand a great deal of back talk.— Rochester Post- 
Express. 





Memoranda of Musical Events. 


Compiled from the Musical Calendar published by 
the John Church Co. 








FEBRUARY. 


Feb. 1st. Alex. Seroff died 1871 at St. 
Petersburg. 

Feb. 2d. Giovanni Palestrina died 1594 at 
Rome. 

Feb. 3d. Mendelssshn born 1809 at 
Hamburg. 

Feb. 4th. Michael Costa born 1810 at 
Naples. 

Feb. 5th. Sterndale Bennett died 1875 at 
London. 

Feb. 6th. Henry Litolffborn 1818 at Lon- 
don. 

Feb, 7th. Virginia Gabriel born 1825 in 
England. 

Feb. 8th. Norbert Burgmuller born 1810 
at Dusseldorf. 

Feb. 9th. Egidio Duni, founded French 
operacomique 1709. 

Feb. roth. Johann Sodermann died 1876 
at Stockholm. 

Feb. 11th. Andre Gretry born 1741 at 
Liege. 

Feb, 12th. Mrs. Cibberborn 1714 at Lon- 
don, 

Feb. 13th. Richard Wagner died 1883 at 
Venice. 

Feb. 14th. Madeleine Arnould born 1744 
at Paris. 

Feb. 15th. Friedrich Fesca born 1789 at 
Magdeburg. 

Feb. 161h. ‘Etoile du Nord”? first per- 
formed 1854 at Paris. é 

Feb. 17th, Henry Vieuxtemps born 1820 


in Belgium. 


Feb. 18th. Nicolo Paganini born 1784 at 
Genoa. 

Feb, roth. Adelina Patti born 1843 at 
Madrid. 

Feb. 20th. Ch. DeBeriot born 1802 at 
Louvrain. 

Feb. 21st. Karl Czerny born 1791 at Vi- 
enna. 

Feb. 22d. Niels W. Gade born 1817 at 
Copenhagen. 

Feb. 23d. Handel born 1685 at Halle, 

Feb. 24th. J. B. Cramer born 1771 at 
Mannheim. 

Feb. 25th. Philip Scharwenka born 1847 
at Samter. 

Feb. 26th. Pierre Rode born 1774 at Bor- 
deaux, 

Feb. 27th. Victor Capoul born 1839 at 
Toulouse. 

Feb. 28th. Chas. Santley born 1834 at 
Liverpool. 

Feb. 29th. Rossini born 1792 at Pesaro. 
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Musical Mopper. 


ORIGINAL LINES FOR 


BY GEO. H 





AN ALBUM 
ROWE 
To rightly live we must be # 
As well as kind and true, 
And % be—but never > 
In all we strive to do: 
And over all, the Father’s will 


Our daily must be; 


’T will cheer our hearts and fill them ful! 
Of sweetest melocy, 


Herr Von Blaiermutche—“ Vell, Miss Bessie, 
vot you tink ov mine blaying alretty?”’ 

Bessie (of Boston'—** Oh, there are no mus- 
cz domestic on you, professor.” 


Leader of the Boggsville male quintet to 
editor of the Boggsville Hera/d—What can we 
do to interest the public in our organization ? 

Editor (without looking up)—Disband. 


A Western band leader named Benjamin 
Sharp recently failed. When a man will B- 
sharp when he ought to B-flat, we know he 
couldn’t B-sharp enough to run even a Peabody 
band.— Peabody Press. : 


A good story is told of a well-known Bangor, 
Me., lawyer who is noted for his absent-mind- 
He went up his own stairs the other 
day, and seeing a notice on his door, ‘‘ Back at 
2 o’clock,”’ sat down to wait for himself. 


edness. 


He-—‘* What a rage there has been during 
the summer for lapis lazuli.” 

She (from Chicago)—*‘ Yes, but I never could 
see the sense of folks running after those for- 


eign singers as they do.””—/ewelers’ Weekly. 
America: Porcine, what’s that they’re sing- 


ing now ? 
Miss Porcine—That’s Handel’s twenty-third 
psalm. Fine, isn’t it. ; 
Porcine—First-rate music, but I don’t think 
much of the words. Who wrote ’em ? 


Tenderfoot—‘“‘ Are there many admirers of 
music in your town?” ; 

Dakota Citizen—“ Pardner, we not only ad- 
mire music here, but we There 
have been five organ-grinders lynched in our 
city since last spring.”’ 


respect it. 


‘* Spieglehauser,’’ said the leader of the little 


German band to the trombone player, “ vot for 
you blay so loud? You drown der rest of dat 
music.”’ 

** Meigensteiner,”” returned the trombone, 
**ven I dun’d blay so loud und drown de rest 
of dat music, ve lose money; so don’d you for- 

| got id,”’ ; 


} only shust been organized. 


Bandmaster (new campaign band)—*‘ Shent- 
lemens, we haff an engagement to-night to blay 
in von torchlight procession.”’ 

First cornet (in alarm)—‘‘ But dot band is 
We haff not blay 


| together yet alreatty.” 


** Dat mocks nix ouse. You all blay vat you 
blease. I haff one strong mans on dot 
drum.’ — Philadelphia Record. 


base 


Mrs, Duquesne—I suppose you sing or play ? 


Miss Newcomer—Oh, no. I am not at all 
musical, 
Mrs, D.—You recite, probably ? 


Miss N.—Oh, no, indeed, 

Mrs. D.—Well, then, I suppose you paint 
plaques? 

Miss N.—Me paint! I couldn’t paint a fence. 

Mrs. D. (eagerly)—Oh, you dear girl, how 
lovely! You must promise to come to every 
one of my receptions. You'll be such a sensa- 


| tion !—Prttsburgh Bulletin, 



































































































Music in Boston. 


BosTon, Jan. 19, 1889. 
Our orchestra has gone away for a week, 
like Jason, in search of the golden fleece, and 
for a short time we are without our usual sym- 
phony. The concerts which this organization 
has given this season have been more success- 


ful than ever before, although I must confess | 


that novelties have been ratherrare. The con- 
ductor who has brought about so great an im- 
provement in orchestral matters, Mr. William 
Gericke, is to leave us at the end of the season, 
He has had the satisfaction of building up the 
finest orchestra that America has ever possessed, 
but, in the labor, his own health has given 
way, and he will be forced to take a season of 
rest. He tells me that after a year in Italy, 
he may gravitate back to Vienna. I hope that 
Boston may yet re-possess him, for the advance- 
ment given to orchestral matters through his 
talent can scarcely be overestimated. 

We have had some rather quaint programs 
lately. One evening at the symphony concert, 
recently, every number on the program was 
over sixty years old, a veritable old classical 
list. For my part, I cannot object to such con- 
certs occasionally; there is too much craving 
for highly-spiced musical food among our con- 
cert-goers. It is an everlasting demand for 
Wagner, Belioz, Saint-Saens, ed id genus omne, 
and poor Mozart, Schubert, Gluck, etc., are 
scarcely deemed worth the having. Therefore, 
a program in which Beethoven’s “ Pastoral” 
symphony was the piece de resistance, and in 
which Schubert, Gluck, and Sphor touched 
elbows, had a great charm, particularly as it 
was played to perfection. Oddly enough, a 
good many of the orchestral numbers have 
consisted of selections of ballet music, Schu- 
bert’s ‘*‘Rosamund” ballet, Gluck’s ‘*Orpheus” 
dances, Beethoven’s ‘‘ Prometheus’? music 
have all been served up, as if Mr. Gericke wished 
to teach us dancing as well as symphony. Re- 
garding ‘‘ Prometheus,”’ I could not quite agree 
with the conductor’s taste, for this ballet, the 
only one Beethoven ever wrote, is not one of 
his strongest works. Beethoven was never very 
facile at composing popular music, and in this 
he evidently tried to please the jeunesse doree of 
Vienna. ‘‘ Prometheus ’’ has long since dropped 
from the concert reportoire, and there was no 
urgent necessity for resuscitating it. Composers 
ought not to be known by their weaker works, It 
would be great injustice, for example, to resur- 
rect Beethoven’s ‘‘ Battle of Vittoria,” even 
though it dd come from so high a source. 
‘¢ Prometheus” is not so weak as this, but is, 
nevertheless, not a fair example of the compos- 
er’s powers, There have been no remarkable so- 
loists here since my last letter, but we have had 
considerable light opera doled out to us by the 
Ideals. The Ideal Opera Company has much 
improved since last season, when it consisted 
of Zelie de Lussan, and almost nothing else. 
Now it has greatly advanced its standard as re- 
gards the female voices. De Lussan, L’Alle- 
mand, and Januschowsky, make a very good 
set of sopranos to begin with, but there are 
no really great male singers in the company, 
and this makes matters rather lopsided. They 
engaged Campanini for one night and gave 
«¢Carmen ” in fine style, with de Lussan as the 
wicked heroine. They also presented Masse’s 
opera of ‘* Queen Topaz,” which is full of 
pretty music, although it shows that Masse 
does not orchestrate very finely, and that he 
takes freely to Bacchanalian music, the work be- 
ing crowded with drinking songs. Besides, the 
libretto in its English state seemed to be about 
as amorphous an affair as I have ever seen. It 
had neither beginning nor end, seemingly. 

There is an effort being made on the part of 
many prominent public men to have the State 
shelter and protect music in a very practical way, 
by granting tothe New England Conservatory of 
Music three hundred thousand dollars as a 


| subvention, to enable it to make its scope yet 





broader, to found free scholarships, professional 
chairs, etc. This is but a guéd pro guo, for the 
Conservatory has brought millions of money to 
Massachusetts, and has been the most impor- 
tant factor of all in making Boston the musical 
center of this country. Abroad such an ap- 
propriation would have been made long ago. 
PROTEUS. 





Beecher’s Hymn and Tune Book. 


‘“‘It was the first one of its kind, and has 
invariably proved to be a book acceptable and 
well suited to the purpose for which it was 
designed. It was made on a theory of my own, 
or rather it was the result of my observation 
and experience, I had observed what hymns 
appealed to the imagination and the affections 
of the people, and I did not believe that any 
hymn-book would ever be popular which had 
not in it hymns the elements of which appealed 
to these faculties. I had observed, also, what 
tunes the people loved. I had observed that 
any music, however irregular or grotesque, that 
appealed to their imagination and affection, 
they would adopt and make their own. Guided 
by that observation, I introduced into the book 
a great many melodies of a kind that were 
unknown in the sobriety of the old-fashioned 
psalmody, but that have been developed more 
fully and skillfully in subsequent books, 

** With that conception of what a hymn-book 
should be, I was very much shocked in a con- 
versation with Mr. Lowell Mason, whose 
services to American music cannot be over- 
estimated, and who has gone to a higher choir, 
but who in his old age fell upon a theory that 
I thought to be as vicious as it could possibly 
be—the theory, namely, that all music should 
be of one character, and that the tune should 
be the main thing. He said to me one day: 
‘I think a perfect hymn-tune is one to which 
you ought to be able to sing every psalm in the 
whole collection.” 1 considered that simply 
monstrous, literalizing and Plat»nizing every- 
thing. His late books lost ground a great deal 
because they were so insuperably flat. A man 
might sing them to all eternity and not find in 
them anything which hooked on to his memory 
or affections, or anything that had a tendency 
to develop his higher nature, 

** About twenty years ago Mr. Root, of Chi- 
cago, who has conferred great benefit upon 
churches and schools by his compositions, and 
I were riding together from Brookiyn to Bos- 
ton, and we discussed this question of music, 
He was under the influence of Mr. Mason, and 
partook of his views on the subject, and I blew 
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stairs and crawl undera bed. They knew the 


boy.—Norristown Herald. 





The Chicago Auditorium. 


The grand structure, now being erected in 
Chicago, is to have an Organ costing $50,000. 
A few statistics concerning this remarkable 
building may be of interest to the readers of 
the VISITOR. 

It comprises five principal features—the au- 
ditorium, with its grand organ and stage; the 
hotel; the business front on Wabash avenue, 
containing seven stores and nine floors of 
rooms ; the little auditorium, or rehearsal hall, 
and the public observatory, to which might 
be added the cafe on the main floor on Con- 
gress street. The main building will be ten 
stories high, or 145 feet, the auditorium proper 
reaching the seventh story. The tower will be 
seventeen stories high, or 240 feet. The foun- 
dations under this building have been care- 
fully and scientifically considered. Every 
square yard of the ground was first tested by 
heavy water-tanks, then horizontal timbers of 
varying lengths, one foot square, were laid per- 
manently below the outa, covering which 
is a heavy bed of concrete, in which from one 
to four layers of sixty-seven-pound steel rails 
are imbedded. These, if placed in line, would 
reach ten miles in length. Where the rails were 
insufficient in strength steel I-beams were sub- 
stituted for them. Upon these rails and beams 
the piers were constructed. The tower rests 
on a solid foundation 100x67 feet, thus dis- 
tributing the weight over a large surface. The 
auditorium will contain 5,000 seats, including 
forty-two boxes. This capacity can be largely 
increased for conventions by utilizing the stage 


| space. The hotel will occupy the entire Michi- 
| gan avenue and Congress street fronts and 


forty feet of the Wabash front, and will con- 
tain nearly 400 rooms. The main dining-room 
will be on the tenth floor of the east front, 175 
feet long, overlooking the lake. There will be 
twelve elevators in all. The cost of the iron 
in the building is nearly $350,000, no portion 
of which will be visible. The number of bricks 
in the building is 15,000,000. The number of 


| electric lightsin the auditorium proper is 4,000; 


him up soundly and told him how preposterous | 


I thought they were. He went home ponder- 
ing what I said, and subsequently, as I after- 
ward heard, cut out from a newspaper the 
verses beginning ‘ My days are gliding swiftly 
by,’ and with that conversation in mind he sat 
down and wrote the ‘Shining Shore’ to go with 
them. Whether this tune has justified my idea 
or not, it has been employed in this congrega- 
tion for many years. Moreover, it was taken 
by the Brooklyn 14th Regiment to the war, it 
was performed by their band, and whenever 
they gave anything like a serenade in the army 
the ‘Shining Shore’ was called for. Since that 


time this tune has been played and sung all 


How great a favorite it 
” 


over the continent. 
has been you all know. 
H. W. BEECHER. 
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A canary belonging to a family at Midland 
Park, N. J., ‘becomes greatly excited when 
the six-year-old son comes into the room, and 
beats itself against the cage until released.” 
We have known cats and dogs to manifest a 
similar feeling when the ten-year-old son 
entered the room. The dog would clap his 
tail between his legs and make a wild dash for 
an open door, while the cat would scoot up- 





in the hotel and balance of the building 4,600, 
making 8,600 in all. The electric current is 
generated by eleven dynamos and nine engines ; 
there will be eleven boilers, having a capacity 
of 1,800 horse-power, and twenty-one pump- 
ing-engines to supply water for the elevators 
and other purposes, with a total hourly capac- 
ity of 400,000 gallons. There are two dis- 
tinct heating and lighting plants for the hotel 
and balance of building. The tower weighs 
30,000,000 pounds, or 15,000 tons. There are 
over twenty-five miles of gas and water-pipes. 


They Intended to Wash. 


A writer in Good Housekeeping has related his 
experience in listening to a choir in ‘‘an ele- 
gant church where they worship God with 
taste in a highly esthetic manner.”” The de- 
scription will seem natural to many of us, who 
have silently endured similar inflictions: 

‘‘Off started the nimble soprano with the 
very laudable though startling announcement, 
‘I will wash.’ Straightway the alto, not to be 
outdone, declared she would wash. And the 
tenor finding it to be the thing, warbled forth 
he would wash. Then the deep-chested basso, 





| as though calling up all his fortitude for the 


plunge, bellowed forth the stern resolve that 
he would wash. Next a short interlude on the 


| organ strongly suggestive of the escaping steam, 





or splash of the waves, after which the choir 
individually and collectively asserted the firm, 
unshaken resolve that they would wash. At last 
they solved the problem, stating that they pro- 
posed to ‘wash their hands in innocency, so 
will the altar of the Lord be compassed.’”’ 
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Set up 


Set up 
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Set up Thyself, 0 God, Above the Heavens. 


From Psalm 42. 
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I will sing, I will sing and give praise. I will give thanks un- to 
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Praise Ye the Lord. 


SENTENCE. 


W. H. TAYLOR. 
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Serve the Lord with gladness | 


O be joyful in the Lord, all ye lands! 
and come before his . . .)} pres-ence with a song; 
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As it was in the beginning, is now, and ev - er shall be, Wo 
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56 THE MUSICAL VISITOR 


HAZELTON 


PIANO FORTES 


Cannot be Excelled for Touch, 
Singing Quality, Delicacy and 
Great Power of Tone, with 
Highest Excellence of Work- 
manship. 


HAZELTON BROTHERS, 
Warerooms: 34 & 36 University Place, 


NE W-YORK. 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO,, General Agents, 
CINCINNATI. 
‘*AN HONEST PIANO AT AN HONEST PRICE.” 





EVERETT PIANO, | 


Manufactured by THE EVEBETT PIANO CO, Boston, Mass. 
The John Church Co., Cincinnati, Gen’! Factors. 


ye ae — ie > 


Royal Vocal Folio. 


A Special Collection of 


VOCAL GHEBMS, 


BY 
FAVORITE COMPOSERS. 


The above is our latest and best collection of songs 
by the best modern writers. Among the composers 
represented are Lassen, Helmund, Pinsuti, Cowen, 
Gounod, Marzials, Moir, Jensen, Wellings, Liszt, etc., 
etc. 

144 pages, sheet-music size, elégantly printed on 
stone PRICE, 50 CENTS. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


74 W. FOURTH ST., CINCINNATI. 





THE JOHN CHURCH C0.’S 


Imperial String Cabinet. 


JUST THE THING TO KEEP STRINGS 
IN GOO ORDER AND PRESERVE 
THEIR ORIGINAL QUALITY 
AND STRENGTH. 


long-felt want among the trade generally, but more | 


especially in those cases where dealers are not famil- 
iar with the respective names of the different strings. 
Each jar is labeled with the name or letter of the 


string it contains, and as all strings are put “x in | 
ti 


packages and carefully marked before shipping, 

no trouble for a dealer to keep his steak.” n perfec t 
order, and preserve the original 

8 8. 

The Imperial Strin Sint is made in three sizes, 
containing 12, 18, anc 0 jars | respectively. 

No. 1 (size 17 gxli rs , containing 12 jars. 
No. 2 (size 173 gx25%), containing 18 — 
No. 8 (size 2! ex2544), containing 30 ja 

Prices and special terms to the trade furnished 
upon application. 

N. B.—The Jars in each Cabinet will be labeled 
to suit the line of strings 
sires to keep in stock. 

Please indicate with your order how you wish 
your jars to be labeled. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


quality of the | 


| 74 West Fourth Street 
which purchaser de- | 


THE JOHN CHURCH Co., | 


74 WEST FOURTH S8T., CINCINNATI, 


meee 4 AND DEALERS IN MUSICAL MER- 
TANDISE or EVERY DESC RIPTION. 


The John Church Co. 


have just received a new supply of the 


FAMOUS " MEYER” FLuTes: 


FROM HANOVER, GERMANY. 


CATALOGUES 





| of SHEET MUSIC and MUSIC BOOKS sent free to | 


any address on application. 
THE 


OHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. 


| 
| 


A NEW GOSPEL SONG BOOK! 


_ —— THE —— 


Great ‘ieee 


THE IMPERIAL STKING CABINET supplies a | 


A COLLECTION OF REVIVAL SONGS. 


Prepared under the Personal Supervision of the 


REV. SAM. P. JONES, 


For use in all Gospel Meetings. 





Bound in boards, price 30 cents each by mail, post- 
paid ; $3.00 per dozen, or $25.00 per hundred by ex- 
press, not prepaid. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 
CINCINNATI, O. 
May be ordered ne Booksellers or Music Dealers. 


MODERN ANTHEMS. 


VOL. I. 
By W. F. SUDDS. 





A special collection of Choice Arrangements and 
Original Compositions for the use of 


QUARTET OR CHORUS CHOIRS. 


This book contains 208 pp. of vine church 
music, and is entirely practical from beginning to 
end. The author is too well and favorably known 
to need any encomiums at our hands. Suffice it to 
say that we believe this book to surpass in real 
merit and practical worth Speak that have preceded it 
by the same composer. men pages supplied on 
application. 


ce per copy, in boards, $1.00, by mail. 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 
Cincinnati, O. 


WM. KNABE & CO., 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for nearly fifty years,and by their excellence alone 
have attained an UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE, which establishes them as UNEQUALLED in 


TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP and DURABILITY. 


WM. KNABE & CoO., 


Every Piano fully warranted for five years. 


Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, BALTIMORE, aud 112 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORE. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Sole Agents, No. 74 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, O. 
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Quotat. ‘on from the new Bass Song, * ° a. or THe Sea.’ 







21S SHORT..A 


Breen. BEE Fah. INTERLY 


1 refer, Oy be 
Mr. F Ronn, ie Kady Mir Peter. | 
~ Ay. and many others. Price, 75 cents. 


{PHMIRE, PRONOUMING.. 
p ALS Sr aRE St Omen 


opel ere ere Pires ‘pumer 


Down where the brave lieleep-ing, | Down where the sea-fow’ regrow, 








nt postpaid on receipt of marked prices. If | 
our music dealer does not keep them, send di- 
rectly to H. R. PAL: ALEER. Lockbox 2841, N.Y.City. 











Root & Sons MusIc Co. 





E. V. CHURCH, Mawnacer, 


General fjusic Dealers, 


Importers and Jobbers of 


MUSICAL MERCHANDISE 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


SHEET MUSIC AND MUSIC BOOKS, 


Agents for best makes ot 


PIANOS axn ORGANS 


The Most Complete Stock in the West. 








‘AN HONEST PLANO AT AN HONEST PRICE.” 


EVERETT PIANO, | 


Manufactured by TEE EVERETT PIANO CO, boston, Mass. 
Tho Joba Church Co., Cincinnati, Gen’l Factors. 


GOSPEL HYMNS, 


No. 5. 


By IRA D. SANKEY, JAMES MC- 
GRANAHAN, and GEORGE C. 
STEBBINS. 


ears having elapsed since the publication of 
GosPeL ruse No, 4, and its consolidation with the 
earlier numbers into one book, Mr. D. L. Moody and 
others e in Evangelistic work, have felt the 
need of having additional new songs, and Ceara 
Hymns No.5 has been especially prepared to meet 
this growing necessity. 


GOSPEL HYMNS No. 5 


nearly double the 
revious single volumes, 
at the same prices, f. ¢.: 


MUSIC EDITION. 


Some 


number in 
but it will be sol 


Ree Rae agony. «' ge ck F .00 per 100 
Sth Liap, with Gilt Stamp - . 15.00 per 100 


Sear aa EDITION. 


Paper Covers 5.00 per 100 
If ordered by mail, add A cts. a on the 
Music Editions, 2 cts. for the Words Oni ) Sanaa 
or cloth, and 1 cent for the Nonpareil Edi 
No. 5 will not a —— or combined with "“Gcara 
Hymns Me 
GOsP L HYMNS are the onl 
used mM 


meetings. .bo 
issued by ~ pablish- 


Published by The JOHN CHURCH C0., Cincinnati. 


| of bh tat kinds, suitable for 


THE MELODIES OF 


GOSPEL HYMNS 


COmwmsoLIDATED 


ARRANGED FOR THE 


CORNET, 


By 8S. C. HAYSLIP, 


For use in SABBATH SCHOOLS, GOSPEL 
MEETINGS, and al) 


REVIVAL SERVICES. 


A Piano or Organ played from the regular edition 
will agree perfectly with the Cornet played from this 


one. 
Petee, & $1.00. 


Published by The JORN CH CHUBCE C0., Cincinnati. 


Sheet Music ‘and Music Books 


of every description, both Foreign and American. 
Prompt attention to to mail orders, and particu- 
lar care taken to fill them as carefully as if goods were 
ge in person. Any piece of Music or any Music 
no matter where published, will be sent by 
“=. postpaid, to any address, on receipt of retail 


ce. 
= THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. 











_ SPECIAL OCCASIONS. 


are issuing yearly, in the aged seasons, music | 

= al occasions, such as | 

ew tr = Reger ——. yn we 8 per. | | 
Thanksgiving, e mple sent on applica- 

tion. THE JO HN CHURCH CO ., Cincinnati. 


all first-class, and these among the best. 


| orF 


| or EMERSON’S CONCER 
| or GOOD OLD SONGS WE USED TO SING. 


= NeW Mlusie for 1889, 


Now is the time for os aad resolutions. Re- 


solve to Jose no time in procuring one of 


Ditson & Co.’s excellent Music Books 
For 


ONE DOLLAR you can secure the new 


eCECLAB SONG COLLECTION. 37 songs; 

PULAR PIANO COLLECTION. 27 pi: ano pe s.: 
onPOPULAR DANCE MUSIC COL'N. 60 pieces ; 
or ‘CLASSICAL PIANIST. 42 classical pieces ; 
or PIANO CLASSICS. 44 classical pieces ; 
or YOUNG PEOPLE’S CLASSICS. 52 e: Asy pieces; 
or S0NG CLASSICS, 50 son for soprano 
or 80NG CLASSICS FOR LOW VOICE. 47 songs 


| Or CLASSIC TENOR SONGS. 36 songs ; 
CLASSIC 


or AND BASS SONGS. 
or CHOICE VOCAL DUETS. - The newest duets ; 
or COLLEGE SONGS FOR BANJO. ) Two popu- 
or COLLEGE SONGS FOR GUITAR. j lar books. 
or Trowbridge ; Orato 

or RUTH AND NAOMI. Damrosch ; and. 

or JOSEPH’S BONDAGE. Chadwick; | “*u™™* 
ALL OF JERUSALEM. Parkhurst 
or HOLY CITY. Gaul; 

or EMERSON’S PART SONGS AND GLEES. 
T SELECTIONS. 





for 
Musical 
societies 


Any Book mailed promptly, postpaid, for $1.00. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
_ WABASH AVE, & ADAMS ST., CHICAGO. WHAT CHOIRS NEED. 
| 
| 
| 


ANTHEM BOOKS. 


Emerson’s Anthems of Praise. 
doz., $9. 

Perkins’ Anthem Harp. $1.25 

American Anthem Beok. $1.25 
Order with Ditson's imprint. 


$1.00; per 


per doz., $12 
per doz 


| Dressier’s Sacred Selections. $1.50; per doz., 
| $13.50. 
Laus Deo. Henshaw. $1.00; per doz., $9 
Santeral. Palmer and Trowbridge. $1.00; per 
doz., 99.00. 
Vox Landis. Ernst Leslie $1.00; per doz., $9 
Dows’ Responses and Sentences. &) cis.; per 
doz., $7. 
Perkins’ Easy Anthems, $1.00; per doz., $9 


And many others. Please send for lists and de 


scriptions. 


Singing Societies and Clubs need 


Chorus Books, as 

Emerson’s Chorus Beok. $1. 
Perkins’ Glee and Chorus Book. 
A raph. Zerrahn. $1. 

Ceneert Selections. Emerson. #1. 

Also the Choruses of the Oratorios. (See lists. 

Cantatas (Classic), as Mendelssohn's Christus, 40 
ets.; Rheinberger's Christoforus, $1; Three Holy 
Children, Stanford, $1; Fair Melusina, Hofmann 
75cts.; Wreck of the Hesperus, Anderton, 35 cts 
Battle of the Huns, Zéliner, 80 cts. 

Cantatas (Scenic). Joseph's Bondage, Chadwick, 
$1; Ruth and Naomi, Damrosch, $1; Rebecca 
Hodges (easy), 65 cts.; Esther, Bradbury (easy 
50 cts. 


$1 


Also more than a hundred Masses, containing th« 
best and sweetest of sacred music 


ANY BOOK MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO. 


BOSTON. 
CG, H. DITSON & 00., 867 Broadway, New York. 
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Two Songs from Easter Selections for 1889. 


Hail the Victor. 


Mrs. R. Ww. J. KIRKPATRICE. 





N. TURNER. 
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Sing with joyful praise. 
Re - sur-rec-tion morn. 
Hail the ris-en Lord. 
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wide the por-tal, Wide oF ae of life im-mor-tal, Hail the victor, hai the victor, Hail, a hail: 
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Sing. sing his might. Come to the garden, 
2. Glad hymns ascending,Thro sunny days; Nature is blending Car-ols of praise. Glo-ry to Je - sas, 
3. Je- sus has ris-en! Vanquished the tomb; Sweet Easter lilies Yield fairest bloom. Anthems are ringing, 
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| Soft dawns the day, See where our Sav-ior lay. While flowersofspring . . . . Their beauty 
Sing, sing his fame, Blessing his sav-ing name. 

Wake, grateful heart, In joy-fal songs bear part. While flowers of spring 
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bring, . . . « ome, let us sing The triumph of ourris-en King; . . . . He rose! He 
___ Their beauty bring, our ris-en King; 























Thro’ gates of pearl The tide of holy joy o'erflows. 
, @ wo: 
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rose! The Savior rose O’er allhis foes, . . . . . 
O’er all his foes, 
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